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*Provides quarterly reports, a complete tax 
record for contributor; Assures accuracy ; 
Simplifies treasurer's work; Eliminates du- 
plicate entries ; Saves 50% treasurer's time ; 
One writing of name, address, envelope 
number, pledge and signature for entire 
year. 

The “One-Write’’ System offers a simple, 

cancise form that supplies, with a minimum 

of work by your financial secretary, both 
church records and individual financial re- 
ports. Each report shows contributions to 
date and gives the exact amount the mem- 
ber is over or under his pledge. He thereby 
gains a better picture of the support he is 
giving the church programs, and is encour- 
aged to give systematically. 

ie ee 

The Rev. Jay A. Funk, Associate Minister, 

Wesley Methodist Church, Sioux Falls, S.D. 

writes: “Your method seems to have every- 

thing we need to keep a good set of records 
for the church, and provide the membership 

a good record of their own giving.” 

ee 

Mrs. Hazel V. Flemming, Financial Secre- 

tary of Uniontown, Pa. writes: “I would 

like to express my pleasure with this sys- 
tem. It certainly cuts the record keeping to 

a minimum. I have found I can get quarter- 

ly statements in the mail ten days sooner 

than was possible with our old system.” 

We also have a “One-Write’’ System for 

church treasurers. 

Please send detailed information about: 
“One-Write” for Financial Secretary 
“One-Write” for Church Treasurer 

SSSSRSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSESEEERESEEE HECHT SESE Eee eee 


Fill in church name, address, enter number 
of church members, number of church 
funds. Mail to: 


THE CYRIL-SCOTT COMPANY 
Box 407 
Lancaster, Ohio 


Church Name 


Address 


Z/ City State 


Number Members Number Funds —— 


Signed 








Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


American Baptists asked themselves 
some probing questions at a Convoca- 
tion on the Mission of the Church, meet- 
ing in Minneapolis in January. One of 
them, in particular, every Christian 
church might include in its own institu- 
tional inventory: “Does your church tend 
to reflect religiosity which equates Chris- 
tianity with Americanism, and confines 
to the Communist 
raises a voice of protest against such 
idolatry?” Religion and culture must in- 
teract but not unite... . 


limbo anyone who 


Zionists in this country joined with 
anti-Zionists in denouncing a recent state- 
ment by David Ben-Gurion that Jews 
living outside Israel were Godless and 
violating the precepts of Judaism. The 
Israeli prime minister told a Jerusalem 
Zionist Congress that “every religious 
Jew has daily violated the precepts of 
Judaism and the Torah of Israel by re- 
maining in the Diaspora” since the es- 
tablishment of Israel 13 years ago. The 
American Jewish Congress, a pro-Zionist 
group, said the premier’s indictment 
“will be completely and unequivocally 
rejected by the Jewish community... .” 


In early December Dr. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, Anglican Archbishop of 
Canterbury, paid a call on Roman Cath- 
olic Pope John XXIII. Net result of the 
visit: On matters of church unity we are 
where we have been for generations, ex- 
cept the atmosphere separating Chris- 
tendom has begun to clear.... 


An Arkansas congressman threatens 
intimidation of all who disagree with his 
views on Operation Abolition, a film con- 
cerning Communist sympathizers pro- 
duced with the aid of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Rep. 
Dale Alford (D.-Ark.) has proposed to 
Rep. Francis C. Walter (D.-Pa.) that 
the Congressional Committee question 
Dr. Joseph B. Hunter, Little Rock, execu- 
tive secretary of the Arkansas Council of 
Churches, because he criticized the film 
as “red scare” and misleading. Those 
familiar with the film’s production say 
the producers altered and edited the film 


to create a false impression of Com- 
munist influence. The techniques of Me- 
Carthyism, it appears, are not forgotten, 


Bishops of The Methodist Church 
united with two fellow episcopal leaders 
in the AME Zion church to make a re. 
quest of former President Eisenhower 
concerning the 700 evicted sharecroppers 
in Tennessee. Bishop John Wesley Lord, 
Washington, D.C., and Bishop Edgar A, 
Love, Baltimore, joined with Bishops 
George W. Baber and Charles Ewbank 
Tucker of the AME Zion church in ask- 
ing the president, just before he left 
ofhce, to order medical aid, food, and 
tents for the Negro families who have 
evicted from their homes near 
Memphis. They also asked the president 
to launch a federal investigation. The 
white farmers point to automation as 
the reason the Negroes were evicted. The 
workers claim they are being punished 
for voting. Meanwhile, they continue to 
live in a make-shift “tent city.”... 


been 


Insecticide was sprayed on 60 South. 
ern Methodist University students in an 
attempt to dislodge them from a lunch 
counter in a Dallas, Tex., pharmacy. The 
students were protesting the incident in 
which two Negro theology students had 
been refused service. A fumigation firm 
provided the insecticide, but it failed to 
move the students. They remained until 
the store closed. ... 


Increased interest in Christian lit 
erature on the mission field was reflected 
in the recent establishment of a national 
Malayan language committee to foster 
the use of the Malay language in Church 
work. The committee’s first task will be 
to decide on a standardized translation 
of basic Christian statements and prayers. 
Committee members feel that the need 
for such translations will increase as a 
result of the greater emphasis placed on 
use of the native tongue. The group also 
feels that the project will aid in Chris- 
tian-Muslim encounters. This utilization 
of an indigenous language and culture is 
bound to increase the effectiveness of 
communication. The Word always tran- 
scends any particular way man has of 
expressing it.... 


A Dominican priest in Rome has 
branded the cha-cha as sinful, while giv- 
ing the waltz, polka, and other dances 
of European origin a clean bill of health. 
Rock and roll is described as “less lust- 
ful” than the cha-cha.... 


the cover 


When Archbishop William Temple me 
Reinhold Niebuhr for the first time, he 
said: “A last 1 have met the troubler of 
my peace.” Niebuhr’s theology not onl 
troubles, but it is relevant to the partsh, @ 
you'll see on page 5. 
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COMMENT 


On Getting Excited 


JUDGING FROM the mail that reaches us, Methodist 
ministers are still capable of getting excited. And while this 
is a good thing, we need to ask ourselves the question: Are 
we excited over the right things? If not, then what should 
we be excited about? 

A new method of adult education? Indirect lighting on 
the chancel? Spiritual healing? More formalized worship? 

The answer to all of these is yes and no. The minister 
who refuses to get excited about anything until his brothers 
have long since discarded the idea le: ids a most uncreative 
existence. But the man who turns his current excitement 
into a clerical hobbyhorse is just as uncreative. 

Alfred North Whitehead can give us steadying guidance 
at this point. His writings suggest three phases or stages 
that provide a method every minister might use to ev: iluate 
continually his own professional life. 

These three stages might be termed the excitement stage, 
the precision stage, and the generalization stage. All three 
are essential, but any one can be an ecclesiastical tomb for a 
vital ministry if we tarry there permanently. 

We need to get excited about new ideas and practices. 
It’s time we got over our prejudice against “all those pro- 
fessors and their new ideas.” It’s time we realized that our 
seminaries are the frontiers of theological thought, and by 
necessity they move on ahead of the rest of us who have 
The faith once de- 

delivered to the 


been out of school for a decade or two. 
livered to the saints wasn’t 
seminary class of 1938. 

But we can’t live in the excitement stage. We must apply 
in specifics what has excited our imagination. We must 
see how the theories work in a pastoral call down a country 
road or in a suburb. We must be precise and 
careful in the application. The exciting theory is of no value 
unless it is applied. And if the theories that excite us are 
not faithfully transferred to practice, or if we believe one 
thing and practice on the basis of another, the internal 
inconsistency will guarantee ministerial jitters. 

Finally, the specifics must be placed in the context of the 
whole. The soundest possible theory on pastoral care plus a 
carefully structured calling program will not provide a 
full substitute for effective preaching or faithful adherence 
to good management practices. 

We must not bog down in any one of the three stages, 
and we must be sure to touch all three as move 
through this exciting business of God’s work. 


necessarily 


“sameness” 


we 


More Understanding—Less Judgment 


RECENT EVENTS point to a greater degree of under- 
standing among Methodist pastors and other church leaders 
concerning those brethren who, because of circumstances, 
are involved in situations of unusual strain. This has not 
always been true. And the indication that more under- 
standing now exists suggests further that this understanding 
makes for a stronger witness for everyone concerned. 

None except those who have been involved in situations 
where public tension runs high, relationships are strained, 
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emotions inflamed and misunderstandings common can 
fully appreciate the sense of inner strength and reassurance 
that comes when others, oftentimes from a distance, convey 
their sense of self-identification with those directly involved 
in a problem situation. This means much, especially when a 
sincere effort is made to extend Christian love, concern, and 
understanding, without necessarily passing judgment. 
Those directly and even indirectly involved often feel 
real sense of loneliness and despair. The right word at the 
right time can be the means of dispelling the sense of 
fighting the world’s battles alone. 

To be more specific, the encouragement through sincere 
attempts to understand what the Christian ministry went 
through in Little Rock during that city’s racial crisis was 
far less than that recently extended to ministers in New 
Orleans and Atlanta. 

Indeed, there were several factors which contributed to 
much misunderstanding about the place and witness of 
Little Rock’s Christian ministry. Included was at least one 
widely circulated book, written by two Eastern university 
professors, which passed unfair and undeserved judgment 
on Little Rock’s Christian ministry. Lack of understanding, 
plus a failure to try to understand, certainly contributed to 
making that literary effort anything but a positive con- 
tribution. 

By contrast, church leaders have been quick to voice 
interest in and prayerful support of Christian ministers 
in New Orleans and Atlanta. This has meant and continues 
to mean much to the Church’s leadership in those troubled 
areas. 

Recently, one of Methodism’s leaders, not from the 
South, remarked to this writer that understanding is in- 
creasing among and between Methodist leaders. “The real 
heroes today,” he said, “are those who are on the scene 
facing overwhelming odds, but who continue to stand firm 
for their faith.” We believe that this word reflects the situa- 
tion today. Hasty judgment is being replaced by concern 
and sincere attempts to understand everything involved. 
This i 1S gs nt rd. 
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Beautiful Table Runners, Scarves and 
Altar Covers in a Wide Range of Colors, 
Fabrics, and Designs 


LITURGICAL 


UV 


PARAMENTS 


Here’s an assortment of altar paraments that will 
enhance the beauty of any church—and, they make 
the perfect memorial gift for any cccasion. When 
asked about memorial gifts this Easter, suggest one of 
these lovely pieces. 

Table Runners, Altar Covers and Scarves are all 
available in Bemberg Damask, Royal Faille and Felt. 
Bemberg Damask is the finest—made of 100% rayon 
woven in a Normandy design; Royal Faille is six-ply 
cotton and Wool Felt is preshrunk. Bemberg Damask 
and Faille covers, runners, and scarves are lined and 
interlined; the ones of Felt are lined. 

Your choice of paraments with or without embroid- 
ery in gold silk thread—choice of five symbols. Para- 
ments available in six beautiful colors: red, green, 
black, white and purple; maroon in Faille and Felt 
fabrics, only. All are custom made to your measure- 
ments and finished with gold 3-inch fringe. 

When paraments are to be given as a memorial gift, 
a satin memorial panel may be embroidered and sewn 
to the lining of any piece. Up to 50 letters, $3.50. For 
each additional letter over 50, 15¢ each. Specify exact 
wording desired when ordering. 








ALTAR COVERS. Up to 39 inches wide and 80 inches long. 
Larger covers available at extra cost. Prices given below are 
based on sizes above. Order by numbers. Postage extra from 
New York. Shpg. wt., Bemberg Damask, 4 lIbs., 4 ozs.; Faille, 
4 lbs., 13 ozs.; Felt, 3 lbs., 13 ozs. 


Bemberg Damask Faille Felt 
NU-AC-1. No Embroidery $ 88.00 $53.00 $34.00 
NU-AC-2. Holy, Holy Holy 110.00 74.00 55.00 
NU-AC-3. In Remembrance of Me 105.00 68.00 52.00 
NU-AC-4. Alleluia 105.00 68.00 52.00 
NU-AC-5. IHS with Crosses 98.00 62.00 50.00 
NU-AC-6. Crown with End Crosses 98.00 62.00 50.00 
Longer than 80 inches, add per inch 75 50 .30 
Wider than 39 inches, add per inch 1.10 -80 -60 


HOW TO MEASURE. Measure exactiy the length and width of 
your altar, including the bevel on edges, and then add 10 
inches on each end for the drop; also add 10 inches for drop 
in front. Give exact dimensions of both your altar and cover. 


Northeastern | North Central| Western 





COMMUNION TABLE RUNNERS. Up to 24 inches wide and 
80 inches long, including drop on each end. Larger runners 
available at extra cost. Prices given below are based on sizes 
given above. Measuring instructions below. Order by numbers. 
Postage extra from New York. Shpg. wt., Bemberg Damask, 
3 lbs., 5 ozs.; Faille, 3 lbs., 13 ozs.; Felt, 2 Ibs., 8 ozs. 


Bemberg Damask Faille Felt 
NU-CT-1-1. No Embroidery $46.00 $28.00 $19.00 
NU-CT-2-2. IHS Emblem and Cross 59.00 41.00 32.00 
NU-CT-3-4. Latin Cross 56.00 38.00 29.00 
NU-CT-4-5. Cross and Crown 59.00 41.00 32.00 
NU-CT-5-7. IHS Emblem 59.00 41.00 32.00 
NU-CT-6-9 Greek Cross 56.00 38.00 29.00 
Wider than 24 inches, add per inch 1.00 -70 50 
Longer than 80 inches, add per inch -50 35 .25 


HOW TO MEASURE. Get exact length and width of your com- 
municn table (do not include bevel) and allow for 10-inch 
drop of runner on each end. Width of runner would be about 
two inches narrower than table. Give exact dimensions of 
table and runner with order. 


PULPIT AND LECTERN SCARVES. Up to 24 inches wide and 
36 inches long. Larger covers available at extra cost. Prices 
given below are based on sizes given above. Order by num- 
bers. Postage extra from New York. Shpg. wt., Bemberg 
Damask, 1 lb., 9 ozs.; Faille, 1 lb., 11 ozs.; Felt, 1 lb., 7 ozs. 


Bemberg Damask Faille Felt 
NU-PS-1-1. No Embroidery $25.00 $18.00 $ 9.00 
NU-PS-2-2. IHS Emblem with Cross 38.00 31.00 22.00 
NU-PS-3-4. Latin Cross 30.00 23.00 21.00 
NU-PS-4-5. Cross and Crown 38.00 31.00 22.00 
NU-PS-5-7. IHS Emblem 38.00 31.00 22.00 
NU-PS-6-9. Greek Cross 30.00 23.00 21.00 
Longer than 36 inches, add per inch 45 30 25 
Wider than 24 inches, add per inch 90 -60 -50 


HOW TO MEASURE. Get exact width and length of Book Rest, 
specify length of drop desired. Scarves should not be as wide 
as Book Rest but a small margin is left on either side. Give 
exact dimensions of Book Rest when ordering. 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


Region Region Region Region 
Boston 16 x%Chicago 11 |Los Angeles 29 
*%& New York 11/ %Cincinnati 2 | Portland 5 * Dallas 1 


Pittsburgh 30 | Detroit 1 


San Francisco 2| Kansas City 6 


Southwestern |Southern |Southeastern 


Region |Region 


Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
|%eNashville 3| Richmond 16 
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A single purpose runs 

through his lifework: 

to interpret Christian doctrines 
in terms of their meaning 

to the concrete issues 

of human existence. 


A’ THE YOUNG minister walked 
slowly along the street his eye 
caught the home “of the parishioner he 
knew he ought to visit. He swallowed 
hard. What was he to say to the old lady 
there who was dying of cancer? 

He reached the walk into the house, 
hesitated for a second, then hastened 
past. Walking along, his hesitancy turned 
to shame, his shame to new resolution. 
He turned, strode back down the street 
and into the home of the old lady. 

When he came out sometime later 
there was a light on his face and joy was 
in his heart—not because of what he 
had said to her, but because of what she 
had shown him. Later he wrote in his 
journal: 

“The way Mrs. B bears her pain and 
awaits her ultimate and certain dissolu- 
tion with childlike faith and an inner 
serenity 1s an achievement philosophers 
might envy. . 1 leave that home with 
a more radiant faith of my own.’ 

The young minister was Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, then pastor of a church in subur- 
ban Detroit, who later began his teach- 
ing career in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. The journal in 
which he wrote his confession was pub- 
lished under the title, Leaves From the 
Notebook of a Tamed Cynic. | Meridian 
$1.35. ] 

“Leaves,” they were, indeed, from the 
volume of a lifework which was to grow 
into many pages of such widely read and 
highly praised books as The Nature and 
Destiny of Man (Scribner's, $5.95), Be- 
yond Tragedy (Scribner’s, $3.95, paper, 
$1.45), Discerning the Signs of the Times 
f print). In particular, the under- 
standing of tragedy which emerges in 
these pages has made a profound con- 
tribution to our times. Here is a man 
who learns theology from parishioners 
as well as new books. 

In a time when so many pastors are 
preoccupied with “the maceration of the 
minister” and laymen speak freely of 
“the irrelevance of theology” Reinhold 


(out o 


vid ]. Randolph, Jr. is minister of the 
Methodist Church in Hockessin, Dela. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 


Relates Theology to the Parish 


Niebuhr is the relevant theologian whose 
life and work as a minister are of a 
piece. Two questions spring to mind: 
How did Niebuhr develop his theology 
in a pastoral context? And what lessons 
may we learn from him? 

Of course, the parish ministry may be 
integrative rather than disintegrative as it 
draws the resources of theology and the 
machinery of the church organization 
together at the point of human need. 
Certainly the theology of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr was, in large part, worked out in 
the depths and shallows of the pastorate. 
Here he learned the importance of the 
context of worship for preaching, the 
necessity of parish organization, the sig- 
nificance of forums and _people-pastor 
dialogue, the helpfulness of periodical 
journals, and the fact that the preacher 
must not only inform but move his peo- 
ple. 

Preaching is seen in Niebuhr as the 
acme of pastoral concern, not the antith- 
esis of it. Preaching directs itself to 
the people in the parish as they express 
themselves individually and in groups. It 
was in the life-and-death issues with his 
people that Pastor Niebuhr saw the im- 
mense importance of preaching. Concern 
about the injustices attending the rise of 
the automobile industry fired a passion 
for justice which has touched the major 
social issues of our time. At this point in 
his career, he realized that “Without an 
adequate sermon, no clue is given to the 
moral purpose at the heart of mystery, 
and reverence remains without ethical 
content.” 

Only biblical preaching was found 
adequate to meet the needs of his people. 
The sermon titled, Deceivers, Yet True 
in the volume, Beyond Tragedy, is a 
masterful expression of how this comes 
to be. The great “myths” of the Bible are 
not literally true. But in a more profound 
way, they are truthful; they tell us the 
truth about ourselves, our society, our 
God. As Niebuhr puts it elsewhere, we 
must take the Bible seriously even 
though we cannot take it literally. 

The biblical doctrine of Creation is 
one of the major themes of his preaching 






By David J. Randolph, Jr. 


and writing. According to this teaching, 
history has meaning because God has 
created it. Something like the modern 
theory which holds that life began on 
earth when mud was shot through with 
lightning, the world of history is electric 
with the power of God. But man is al- 
ways tempted to plug the currents of 
history into his own private outlets. 
Things sparkle for a moment, then col- 
lapse. Tragedy results when man at- 
tempts to make God serve his own selfish 
ends. The implications of this view are 
spelled out in the volume of sermons, 
Beyond Tragedy. 

Truly prophetic preaching springs 
from the Word of God as heard in and 
through the Scriptures. History exhibits 
man’s tendency to place his trust in the 
apparent securities of this world, but 
God calls the prophet to speak the shat- 
tering word to these false securities. The 
preacher must be a skilled craftsman sep- 
arating the hopes and illusions of man- 
kind as he speaks for God over against 
the idolatrous assertions of sinful man. 

The prophet runs the risk of assuming 
that his judgments are synonomous with 

God’s. Therefore, the test of true proph- 
ecy is the prophet’s awareness that he 
himself stands under the judgments 
which he preaches. If he does not know 
that he is a creature even when he speaks 
for the Creator, he is a false prophet. 

Niebuhr has often been caricatured 
as an apostle of despair. Actually, his 
prophetic preaching is permeated with 
joy and hope. He once remarked to a 
college student, “The citadels of hope are 
always built on thé precipice of despair.” 
He says much about these citadels of 
hope because they complete the biblical 
doctrine of Creation which holds that the 
center and source of history lie beyond 
history. Thus the Christian assumes his 
immediate task in the light of his ulti- 
mate trust. 

In a sense, the sermons in Discerning 
the Signs of the Times might be titled, 
“Beyond Comedy.” These sermons show 
us that, as the Christian faith moves us 
beyond tragedy because the ultimate 
trust stands against the fact of sin and the 
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corruption of history, this faith moves us 
beyond comedy because the happiest as- 
surances of man are surpassed by the 
revelation of the victory which is in 
Christ Jesus. 

Niebuhr understands that humor is 
analogous to faith and provides real in- 
sight into what the triumph will be like. 
Humor, however, is only a prelude to 
faith and it is only the Cross and not 
laughter which we find in the Holy of 
Holies. The Cross shows us the power 
and wisdom of God, though it holds its 
meaning in the shadows of mystery. But 
though we see “through a glass, darkly,” 
yet we see. This central theme is well 
summed up in the concluding words of 
Discerning the Signs of the Times: “It 
(the peace of God) is the only peace 
which does not destroy but fulfills all 
human powers. In that peace we under- 
stand that man’s life is fragmentary and 
frustrated just because it is boundless and 
unlimited.” 

These ideas about the theoretical 
foundation and practical application of 
the parish ministry lead to a deeper ques- 
tion: the relationship between theology 
and preaching. 

A single purpose runs through his life- 
work bringing theology and preaching 
into a single enterprise: to interpret 
Christian doctrines in terms of their 
meaning to the concrete issues of human 
existence. Genuine preaching 
when reflection meets the realities of 


occurs 


life to move men to accept responsibility. 

The passion for the concrete has kept 
Dr. Niebuhr from losing himself in 
abstractions. The preacher is not like the 
deep-sea diver who contrives an airtight 
compartment to descend to ocean depths. 
Rather, the preacher is the theologian as 
a skin-diver who strips off the intricacies 
of the abstract to explore the murky 
waters of life for himself. In the depths 
of doctrine and experience he finds treas- 
ures which reveal and redeem. In_ his 
sermons the preacher sets forth these 
treasures so persons may make them their 
own in the commerce of daily living. 

To be sure, Reinhold Niebuhr has en- 
joyed considerable success as a preacher 
and writer, especially to those “not of the 
fold” of conventional believers. He has 
been regarded by some as the foremost 
Christian apologist of our time. What 
has he to teach us about communicating 
the Gospel? Several things: 

The preacher draws on literature, his- 
tory, and philosophy for his insights. 
Poetry is not foreign to him. ee 
discussion of the Prometheus myth i 
Beyond Trage dy is taken seriously by 
literary critics. That which the men of 
the ages have thought, written, and lived 
are resources he takes into the pulpit. 

The preacher establishes contact be- 
tween the biblical message and his hear- 
ers. And so Niebuhr’s wide study enables 
him to set up the problems with remark- 
able precision and clarity. He can bring 


together the loss of Israel’s nationalism, 
and decay of Graeco-Roman culture, 
the fall of the Roman Empire, the break- 
down of the feudal system, and the crisis 
of our time into a single paragraph be- 
cause he sees clearly the single thing 


they have in common. A preacher look- 
ing for ways to establish contact between 
the biblical message and his contem- 
porary hearers can find a virtual cata- 
logue in the introductions to Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s sermons. 

The preacher structures his sermons, 
The structure of most of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
sermons is dialectical, or as Paul Scherer 
puts it, “contrapuntal.” The dialectic is 
not that of pure logic, but is like that 
dialectic of history which is the subject 
of many of his sermons. It emerges 
naturally out of the material before him. 
The result is that one idea is set down 
against another, kindling the other in the 
process of development. 

The preacher makes his point. Dr. 
Niebuhr realizes the necessity of getting 
the gist of what he has to say into a 
striking, memorable sentence. Points ar- 
rived at through convolutions of thought 
are made in this way, clinched, and set 
sharply in the minds of the hearer. 

There can be little doubt that Reinhold 
Niebuhr has in fact made his point to 
our time: History is meaningful because 
God has created it, but because God has 
created it, the center, source, and fulfill- 
ment of history lie beyond it. 
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A Pastor Faces 


Racial Change 


By JOHN M. BARBEE 


HEN Negroes come to our 

church you should tell them to 

go to colored churches—there are plenty 

of them. Our church is for white people.” 

These words came from a southside 

Chicago church official who was advising 

the new minister on how the church 

should react to its racially changing 

community. This opinion expressed the 
feelings of many reticent members. 

This church official had moved from 
two different neighborhoods which had 
become engulfed by the spreading Negro 
population. His present home, purchased 
for retirement living, was approached 
daily by agents who wished to purchase 
it for Negroes. 

Our church official, let’s call him Mr. 
Smith, was caught in the sociological 
turmoil which has struck many Ameri- 
can cities. A rising Negro middle class 
is escaping decadent neighborhoods by 
moving outward from the city’s center. 
Poorer Negroes are joining the move- 
ment. The Negro arrival in white com- 
munities often sparks shock, fear, flight, 
and sometimes violence. Nearly always 
there is flight. 

Our particular Smiths face a disruption 
often present in such areas. Property 
values will decline, at least temporarily. 
Insurance rates will rise. The shopping 
district will become unfamiliar as favored 
stores and shops move out. They will be 
on target for the harassments of hordes 
of real estate agents by phone, by door, 
by mail. They will be prey to panic 
peddlers and rumor mongers. 

Community institutions will be in trav- 
ail as they adjust to the dislocation. If the 
Smiths are parents, they will be con- 
cerned about standards and overcrowd- 
ing in the schools. They will sometimes 
find their children limited to playmates 
of inferior cultural backgrounds. They 
must now adjust their children to neigh- 
borhood minority status. This thuds 
home when a small-fry squabble lines up 
all the Negro children on the block 
against the lone white child. 
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The Smith’s new world is not now a 
neighborhood. The newcomers have un- 
certainties of their own. They are prob- 
ably unknown to each other. The new 
mobility and lack of cohesion attracts 
exploiters and troublemakers to the area. 
Roving hoodlums catch the scent of a 
convenient place for a quick crime and a 
safe getaway. 

Illegal conversions of buildings crop 
up. Endless numbers of individuals pour 
in and out of a previous two-flat. Shad- 
ows of slums! 

Slums. As the Smiths experience their 
new world they think of those spreading 
slums a mile or so to the north of them 
They once knew those dirt-and-noise 
sections when they were clean and quiet. 
Is the spread coming? The signs seem 
the same. Maybe those who moved were 
smart to get out before the deluge. 

The Smiths are bewildered. They feel 
crowded and pushed. The style of living 
they had chosen for themselves is sud- 
denly turned upside down. How can it be 
explained? They had little or no critical 
knowledge for analyzing such intricate 
social changes. The most convenient and 
convincing explanation for them was 
racial. It was the Negroes. 

As the Smith’s new pastor, I listened 
uncomfortably to their bitterness against 
Negroes. “The colored pushed us out 
before. Now they’re pushing us out 
again.” Slight concessions succumbed to 
resentment, “I know Negroes have to 
live same as anybody else, but they don’t 
have to move in here and tear up every- 
thing.” The Negro is crammed into 
creaky stereotypes. All Negroes are sub- 
merged in the worst examples. 

Can one reason with reaction? Can 
these people appreciate property improv c- 
ments often wrought by Negroes? Do 
they know the desperation for living 
space in the Negro ghetto? Have they 
met responsible and intelligent Negroes? 
Has white prejudice been exposed as a 
chief factor in the creeping blight? Is the 
quick-killing real estate exploiter un- 
masked? 

What would be my role as the Smith’s 
minister? Somehow I must be responsible 
to them, their church, their race—and to 
the whole human race. But how? As 


Shifting social structures force us 
to struggle with our roles as counselor and prophet 


prophet? Certainly it was necessary to 
illumine the prophetic distance between 
my people and their Christian obliga- 
tions. Prejudice must be unmasked and 
uprooted if possible. The trouble is that 
prophetic distance often begets moralistic 
and psychological distance. Rapport is 
lost. Prophetic stance leans to a lofty 
scorn of human weakness. It can monot- 
onously thump on raw nerves with repe- 
titious preachments. It may relieve the 
preacher’s pent-up conscience. He can 
feel he has delivered his soul. 

The sensitive preacher wants more 
than the premature release of his moral 
energies. He’d rather communicate his 
vision than bruise people with it. I must 
accent my pastoral nearness to my sheep. 
I would seek to enter their frame of 
reference and see the world from their 
own perspective. There must be search 
for the common soil. There must be the 
acceptance and affirmation of them as 
persons. My perception must not lose the 
person in his prejudice. Yet pastoral near- 
ness must ultimately heed prophetic in- 
tegrity. It must be vigilant against com- 
promise. We may, however, remember 
the veteran prophet who said, “I sat 
where they sat.” Here is a clue. 

I must organically relate pastor and 
prophet in one personality without be- 
coming hypocritical. Then I can com- 
municate with my people. I will be say- 
ing in effect: I can see how you feel and 
think as you do. This is your honest un- 
derstanding of your experience. Yet we 
are committed to an ideal of love which 
presses us to act out our common human 
brotherhood. 

Having been reared in conservative 
southern racial patterns I have a helpful 
resource for understanding reactionism 
to social processes. As a child I once had 
the daylights whaled out of me for eating 
with a Negro child in his home. My 
family stood for keeping the Negro “in 
his place.” From mid-teens I lived in an 
intense religious Fundamentalism. All 
this and college too did not raise critical 
questions about southern racial patterns. 
In my early 20s I met people in Michigan 
who did raise the question. In a year the 
inherited crust was broken. 

My relatives and friends in the South 
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This is a column of digests of reli- 
gious court cases and decisions. Be- 
cause of space limitations facts and 
decisions are simplified. Please refer 
to the case record for details.—Eps. 





THE CASE: A decedent willed 
$5,000 to the Universalist Church of 
Bath, Me., “the principal to be held 
intact, the income to/be used for the 
support of said church.” Thereafter, 
the church ceased to function, and 
divested itself of its property, except 
the fund in question, by conveyance 
to the state-wide corporate organiza- 
tion of the Universalist Church. Suit 
was brought to determine the right 
of that body to this bequest. 

Decision: The court held that the 
fund in question failed as a gift both 
as to the principal and the unex- 
pended income, and thus it reverted 
to the decedent’s estate. It said that 
there was no general charitable inten- 
tion on the part of the decedent here, 
but, rather, a specific gift to a specific 
church for a specific purpose. That 
purpose and beneficiary having failed, 
the gift also failed. [ First Universat- 
ist Socrery oF Batu v. Sweet, MeE., 
90 A 2d. 812 (1952) ]. 


THE CASE: A _ Congregational 
and a Presbyterian church in Port- 
land, Me., had entered into an agree- 
ment whereby they united to form 
a single Presbyterian church, using 
the old Congregational church build- 
ing. Some years later, this new church 
attempted to secede from the national 
Presbyterian organization, and suit 
was brought by representatives of the 
latter to establish its authority over 
the local church property. The lower 
court held for the local church. 

Decision: The higher court affirmed. 
It said that those who had negotiated 
the merger did not intend that the 
local church property should be im- 
pressed with a trust in favor of the 
national organization, and that this 
agreement should not be interpreted 
as though written by experts in the 
subtleties of Presbyterian Church law. 

[| Master v. SEconpD ParisH oF Port- 
LAND, C.C.A., First Circuit, 124 F 
2d 622 (1941) ]. 


were shocked by my new outlook. No 
less were most northern Fundamentalists 
who listened to my evangelistic preach- 
ing against racial prejudice. It sounded 
“social gospel” to them. 

I have attempted to live by my later 
racial understanding, even radically at 
times. Yet I find evidence within myself 
that subterranean emotional contours are 
not wholly permeated. I passionately 
abhor racial pride and discrimination, yet 
my experience persuades me that the 
path to universal acceptance of fellow 
humans is not easily attained by many. 

This I tried to keep in mind as I found 
my officials chary of accepting Negroes 
into membership. Impatience sometimes 
erupted and tempted me to dismiss them 
as utter Christian failures. Closer scrutiny 
forbade me to reduce their goodness to 
the size of their prejudice. They are hu- 
man persons who are bigger than their 
visible shortcomings. 

My moralistic fervor almost assumed 
that they were fully free both to see and 
do the truths of love. Their lag seemed 
to be stubborn ill will. But careful reflec- 
tion led me to acute awareness of forces 
which block human outreach. 

For instance, sociologist George Peter 
Murdock in Social Structure (Macmillan, 
$5) concluded that, “The tendency to 
exalt the ingroup and to deprecate other 
groups, a phenomenon known as eth- 
nocentrism . is as inevitable as social 
life itself.” Depth psychology shows how 
love or sociality may be choked by trau- 
matic experiences. The pastoral inreach 
must subtly curve around prophetic 
strictures to strengthen rapport with the 
dynamics of personality. People may be 
gently healed toward defining their se- 
curity and significance in terms of open 
brotherhood instead of destructive rejec- 
tion. 

A pastor must listen. 

“You don’t know the colored as I do,” 
said one leader who had worked with 
shiftless people. “You should see what we 
have to put up with,” said a teacher who 
taught in the Negro slum. “What do you 
say to crime statistics of dope and vio- 
lence in the colored belt?” challenged 
another man with hard facts to back his 
point. “Look at their easy morals.” “Just 
how dependable are they?” “How many 
Negro children do not bear their legal 
father’s name?” “Listen to their emo- 
tionalistic religious broadcasts.” 

These people were in no mood to have 
their minister glibly ignore the experi- 
ences behind their judgments. To them 
these ugly facts happen because the 
Negro is a Negro. The professionally 
trained pastor knows that much disor- 
ganized Negro behavior is to be ex- 
plained by intricate social and historical 
processes. Can he lead his parishioners to 
appreciate the incredible progress of 
American Negroes within a century? At 
any rate the pastor must begin by re- 
specting the experiences of his members 






while he broadens their judgment:. 
“You ministers can talk about integra- 
tion because it doesn’t cost you what i 


does us.” The layman had some truth 
there. Some ministers do pay highly for 
integration. But the minister’s ideals ar: 
reinforced by job, status, and salary in 1 
distinctive way. Lay people stand to lose 
property and business values in many 
populational shifts. 

“They cannot be Christians and fec| 
as they do about Negroes,” exploded on 
minister against his lagging members. 
Many of us feel that way at times. 
Quieter moments find the pastor sifting 
his own deficiencies. In pain he admits 
his own prejudging biases against differ- 
ent humans. Such hostilities must not be 
expressed racially. That would risk com- 
munity wrath. The pastoral mind may 
sublimate its buried hostilities. They 
emerge in moralistic rejection of, let us 
say, segregationists or religious heretics. 
Whether his weaknesses are this tricky 
or not, the minister must judge himself 
lest he be condemned with the judgment 
he has dispensed. His depth acceptance 
of Negroes greatly depends on his depth 
acceptance of prejudiced whites. 

So went my internal dialogue as I 
worked at meshing prophet and pastor 
within myself. 

For sure, I am not satisfied with my 
blend. I think I now see the path more 
clearly, but I’m certain I’ve walked be- 
side it more than in it. 

Our official board voted to integrate 
our congregation. Some who strongly op- 
posed it now work hard to encourage 
Negroes to attend and join our church. 
All committed themselves to stay at least 
a year to support our effort. 

One top leader—a “Smith’”—strongly 
protested the step at the beginning. He 
sincerely believed it wrong. Yet he risked 
his prejudice by faithfully visiting in 
Negro homes and cultivating fellowship. 
I heard, with satisfaction, his report to 
a commission: “I was surprised at the 
type of people they were. I was wrong 
about them. I found them very nice.” 

Other Smiths were also surprised. 
Their progress is less dramatic. They 
have captured wisps of understanding of 
the Negro as a fellow human struggling 
through almost insuperable odds to dig- 
nity and significance in our society. They 
have begun to re-evaluate their own feel- 
ings and stereotypes of the Negro. 

Our vote to integrate produced no 
miracles. The Negroes were exceedingly 
slow to respond. They were unsure of us. 
They did not wish to push themselves 

upon us. Multitudes of visits brought few 
to church. The prickly problems of depth 
integration as well as surface member- 
ship darkened our skies. I can more 
easily express frustration than success. 
Nonetheless my experience here has 
widened my perception of how the divine 
grace is energizing human potentiality 
to a fairer dawn. 
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A feeling of security is needed 
before change can take place. 


HE Minister Meets 


the Closed Mind 


By C. GRATTON KEMP 


( NE SUNDAY morning a member 

of the Riverside Church congrega- 
tion in New York stood beside the late 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as she waited to 
be shown to her seat. She did not recog- 
nize him. He looked at the crowded 
nave and said to an usher, “I'll not dis- 
turb the congregation by going to my 
usual pew, I'll find a seat in the balcony.” 
But the aggressive, pompous lady in- 
sisted: “Show me a seat downstairs; I am 
not the balcony type.’ 

Later when I recalled this incident, I 
realized that our perceptions are not the 
result of things around us, but come 
from within. I remembered seeing one 
boy watching another walking a plank 
suspended by stepladders. John had been 
frightened and found it hard to believe 
the other children enjoyed this pastime. 
When he looked at Ernest’s face, beam- 
ing as he walked across, John said, 
“Ernest is afraid.” John’s past experi- 
ence had been so influential that he could 
not properly evaluate what he saw be- 
fore him. 

During a Bible study course, a church 
member “asked her minister what took 
place on the first Easter morning. He 
replied that he didn’t actually know, but 
was sure it was something of great sig- 
nificance that influenced the disciples. 
Whereupon the lady replied, “I have 
found my beliefs about Easter changing. 
I really do not know what I believe, but 
I am glad to hear your views.” Another 
member said, excitedly, “Well, I do 
declare, I never heard anyone in my life 

he didn’t know; I know what hap- 
pened.” 

Here are two different responses. The 
first lady was able to consider what was 
said, to relate it to her past and present 
thinking, and to move forward to a new 
conclusion. This is characteristic of the 
thinker with an open mind. 

The second lady gave no fruitful con- 
sideration to the question. Her past 
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conditioning prevented her admitting 
any different point of view. The more 
closed-minded a person becomes the more 
he considers authority absolute. He be- 
lieves that people are to be judged ac- 
cording to their agreement or disagree- 
ment with the beliefs such authority rep- 
resents. 

Our conclusions about anything of im- 
portance are influenced by the beliefs we 
have developed through interpersonal 
relationships about the world in which 
we live—our self concepts and the gen- 
eralized concepts of others, our beliefs 
about the nature of authority and the 
existence of a true cause—one method, 
one belief, or one elite group. 

The minister works with persons hav- 
ing varying degrees of closed minds. He 
knows that their lives would be more 
creative and their contribution greater if 
they were more open-minded. What can 
he do? 

Since the process of change originates 
in feeling, the first part of the psycho- 
logical act, we must begin here. Threat 
in any form applied to the individual 
does not effect true change. Reasoning 
with the individual, especially point by 
point, does not result in genuine change. 

“A woman persuaded against her will is 
of the same opinion still.” 

The dogmatic person is a threatened 
person, with deep and often subconscious 
fears. Thus, the first step is to make him 
safe. Here is the paradox, we can’t force 
a person to change, we can only provide 
the psychological climate, which encour- 
ages change and makes it possible. He 
changes only when he is free to remain 
as he is. 

How, then, can we make him safe? 
By acceptance of the individual as of 
unconditional worth—to the degree that 
we are capable. The individual should 
also experience what Lawrence Kubie, 
New York psychiatrist, has called the 
fifth freedom, the right to complete free- 
dom for symbolic expression, the clarify- 
ing of his true feelings both negative and 
positive. 

The following principles should influ- 


ence our endeavor to make our co- 
workers safe, more open-minded, and 
useful: 

1 React to rather than evaluate an idea, 
suggestion, activity, or individual. 

2 Be sure the details of any action, meet- 
ing, or decision, are available to everyone 
involved. 

3 Provide the means whereby anyone 
affected by a decision participates in 
the making of it, at least through repre- 
sentation. 

4 Avoid any form of persuasion. 

5 Accept and understand an explana- 
tion given by a board member or pa- 
rishioner regarding his action. 

6 Do what is possible to direct thought 
to all aspects of an idea. 

7 Avoid the either/or position with ref- 
erence to problems, helping others to 
understand that our choices are among 
greater goods, and lesser evils. 

8 Avoid the role of absolute authority; 
do not affirm the “pedestal role.” Try 
to create a broader one of facilitator- 
resource person, administrator, counselor, 
co-worker, and friend. 

9 Demonstrate to each individual with 
whom we are related in any responsi- 
bility that he is of unconditional worth 
regardless of his social status, training, 
contribution, or his views concerning the 
problem. 

10 Keep before us the fact that the re- 
newing power of religion i is its integrat- 
ing quality through dedication. 

Each of us has a certain degree of dog- 
matism. It is the outcome of our experi- 
ence. We have ufconsciously developed 
this means of defense and adjustment to 
situations in which we have found our- 
selves. This dogmatism which has been 
developing from early childhood can de- 
crease only gradually. We may be unable 
to reduce it by direct approach, but we 
can provide the conditions which encour- 
age its reduction. 

These conditions are psychological safe- 
ty and freedom. We can become more 
understanding, less authoritative, and 
more open-minded first in the areas in 
which we feel most secure. 





New Horizon: 


The ‘Home Chureh’ 


By THOMAS B. ALLEN 


A parish recovers the idea of taking 
study groups into the homes of its members. 


OOKING BACK, I realize that 
“home church” was born for us be- 
fore we actually had a church building 
of our own. In the course of organizing 
the diocesan mission that later became 
St. Luke’s Church, I formed a habit of 
meeting at various homes the people 
who were going to become members. We 
came together in groups of 6 to 12 
couples to discuss plans for the mission. 
Inevitably, the discussion drifted into 
varying areas of philosophy and _ the- 
ology, and a stimulating spiritual discus- 
sion was the end result. 

Just before the Lenten season, when 
St. Luke’s was about two years old, I 
found myself thinking back to those 
early sessions. I recalled the tremendous 
impact these spiritual discussions had 
made upon everyone who had partici- 
pated, and it became clear that Lent must 
be more than a season of emphasis on 
church attendance. The church needed 
the kind of Christian encounter we 
had during our early organizational meet- 
ings. 

After talking this over with the con- 
gregation, I prepared a special mailing. 
The congregation was divided geograph- 
ically into groups of six to eight couples. 
These were asked to meet at different 
homes once each week during Lent. 

A Christian Forgiveness course, pub- 
lished by the diocese, was offered as a 
study guide. They could use this, or 
they were free to talk about the aspects 
of the Lenten season which had greatest 
meaning to them—or about anything 
which seemed of vital importance. 

Thus “home church” was born, al- 
though we did not at first give it that 
name. 

After the Lenten season some groups 
continued to meet. Others suspended, 
but they came together again the fol- 
lowing year at Lent. By that time the 
home meetings had developed into a 
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definite part of our congregational ac- 
tivity, and I learned that other churches 
were following our example. 

At about this time, too, I became 
acquainted with Canon Ernest W. 
Southcott’s book The Parish Comes 
Alive (Morehouse, $2.75). In it, he dis- 
cussed the “house church” movement 
which he pioneered in England, and it 
was from this name that we officially 
adopted “home church” as the name of 
our own endeavor. 

When Canon Southcott came to the 
United States, he spoke before our con- 
gregation. Glowingly, he described his 
work which, in essence, takes the Church 
directly into the home largely by way of 
celebration of home Communion. This 
plan has had a tremendous impact 
throughout Britain. 

Canon Southcott’s reason for “house 
church” came from the fact that over 
the years—even prior to World War I 
—church attendance in England had 
been dwindling at an alarming rate. He 
considered this due, at least in part, to 
the fact that the Church was such a 
solidly entrenched entity that English- 
men took it too much for granted. 

Since it was supported by endowment, 
no financial demands were made upon 
the people. Church members thought of 
their church as something that had al- 
ways been there, was there now, and 
would always be there. 

In his community—a highly industrial 
one—the canon reasoned that the Church 
could become alive again only by be- 
coming tangible, approachable, so close 
to the people that it became a living 
thing rather than a monument. He il- 
lustrated this by Communion in the 
homes of poor working men where he 
appeared, in shimmering vestments, to 
share God’s sacrament with these people 
while children scampered about the 
room, babies wailed, and there were all 
sorts of unexpected interruptions. 

The humanness of these experiences 
was deeply touching and very enlight- 


ening. And in England the people—as 
a result of the Church coming to them 
—are definitely going back to the 
Church in ever increasing numbers. 

“Home church,” as it appears to be 
developing in the United States, is a very 
different kind of movement. Here, it 
is not so much a problem of luring 
people into the churches, for the people 
who are participants in this movement 
already are going to church. It is more 
a question of enlarging the emphasis, 
deepening the understanding, expanding 
the Christian force into the life of the 
person. 

Even more, it is what seems to be a 
God-given opportunity for the kind of 
personal encounter in which a group of 
people get together to experience the 
kind of intimacy that is basically Chris- 
tian. Stripping off the masks they wear 
every day, they reveal themselves as 
they truly are, knowing that in this reve- 
lation they will still find love, accept- 
ance, even understanding. 

Because this is such a personal thing, 
demanding as it does, a tremendous 
frankness on the part of those entering 
into it, “home church” is not something 
everyone can take. Over the past two 
and a half years, there has been a vary- 
ing number of “home church” groups 
meeting in our parish at one time. Cur- 
rently, there are eight, comprising from 
4 to 18 couples. The group with 18 
couples knows it is too large, but can’t 
bring itself to split. 

A “home church” group of six couples 
is ideal. When a dozen people get to- 
gether on this kind of open, honest level, 
wonderful things can happen. More than 
one person has found himself—his own 
basic “personhood”—through the event 
of the “home church.” 

In these groups, a peculiar healing 
process seems to take place. Shy people 
discover they don’t have to be embar- 
rassed at speaking thoughts close to their 
hearts. People who have never been able 
to discuss religion before find that the 
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word “God” becomes much easier to 
say. Husbands and wives who have been 
failing utterly in their efforts to com- 
minicate with each other suddenly can 

< into each other’s eyes and speak 
ag in. 

pontaneity is the keynote. There is 
no formality, no organization as such, 
although one person usually emerges as 
a leader to the extent of making sure 
the group will meet another time, and 
bringing about a decision as to location. 

Some groups hold meetings every two 
weeks, some once a month. The group 
itself determines its direction. Some have 
undertaken to study a book of the Bible, 
and have come to me flushed with the 
spirit of discovery. They have found an 
excitement and significance they never 
knew before. 

Recently, one group studied William 
Whyte’s Organization Man (Doubleday, 
$1.45; Simon & Schuster, $5.) and this 
has been a tremendously challenging ex- 
perience. Others are studying a lectionary 
which is being used as the basis of my 
sermon themes. Others talk about what- 
ever comes to mind. 

At my insistence, each group handles 
itself: I have no personal authority over 
it. From time to time I visit on invita- 
tion, and in my personal book these 
visits go down among my most exciting 
experiences as a minister. But the im- 
portance of “home church,” I think, is 
that these meetings must remain in the 
hands of lay people. 

One of the dangers is that the groups 
are likely to get along too well—with the 
result that they tend to become closed 
corporations. Ostensibly, each group is 
open to anyone, but since success de- 
pends upon a membership limitation, a 
functioning “home church” group does 
not open its doors too often to new 
people. Yet the new people, so frequent- 
ly, are the ones who need this kind of 
encounter. 

Gradually, I hope to make known my 
wish for an enlargement method. It is 
my thought that periodically a group 
should split, and each resulting group 
should add new couples until both 
groups are brought back to the member- 
ship quota of the original group. 

This, I know, will be difficult to pop- 
ularize, but I am convinced that it will 
be done just as I am convinced that 
“home church” is here to stay; and I 
am convinced that it is one of the most 
vital and stimulating movements to ap- 
pear in many years. 

Among couples who move away from 
our neighborhood, few trek back reg- 
ularly to attend services in our church, 
but those who belong to a “home church” 
group will go all the way across the 
city to attend meetings. This, in itself, 
is sufficient tribute. 

(For an evaluation of movements of 
this sort, see Brainwork for God—at 


Home, Tocetuer, February, p. 14.) 
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from the desk of the MANAGING EDITOR 


A preview of TOGETHER’s MARCH ISSUE 


by James M. Wall 


IT IS SAID that in the spring a 
young man’s fancy turns in a certain 
direction. It may also be said that in the 
spring a minister’s fancy may wish to 
turn to various theological speculations, 
but like it or not, he had better devote 
some of his time to some thoughts on 
planning the budget for the coming 
year. 

We are caught in the constant tension 
between a desire to preach about stew- 
ardship as man’s total responsibility to 
God and an awareness that we must 
receive so many pledges if we are to 
meet the new budget. We want to avoid 
“using people,” but we know that un- 
less the people support the church 
budget, the total program will suffer. 

So from the practical side, the March 
issue of ToceTHeR provides us with a 
hard-hitting statistical article on stew- 
ardship. The story’s title should show 
up on several bulletin boards as a ser- 
mon title: Are You a Tip-Giver, 
Dues-Payer, or Tither? This story by 
UPI Religion Editor Louis Cassels 
stresses the importance of proportional 
giving, and points out that American 
Protestants have consistently given only 
about one per cent of their income to 
the church over the past 30 years. 

Still in the category of stewardship 
is the color pictorial, Lobsters for the 
Lord, where we see lobster fishermen 
in Wyman, Maine, who give “one trap 
a day for the Lord.” In this day of 
complex economic systems where it is 
dificult to ascertain what is one’s 
“tithe,” it is refreshing to read about 
people who can reach into the waters of 
the ocean and pull out what they spe- 
cifically intend to share with their God. 

The Congo continues to be explosive. 
Bishop Newell Booth, well versed in 


the problems of that area, tells the 
world that We’re Back in the Congo 
in an “as told to” story by staffer Her- 
man B. Teeter. Bishop Booth, who 
shares episcopal responsibility in Africa 
with Bishops Ralph E. Dodge and 
Prince A. Taylor, gives personal insight 
into the African’s dilemma that is es- 
sential reading for the members of your 
Board of Missions. 

If your new Commission on Social 
Christian Concerns wants to tackle a 
thorny problem in international rela- 
tions, have them read and debate this 
month’s powwow, Abolish the World 
Court Veto? Two attorneys say yes 
and no to the question of this country’s 
retaining the right to control which 
cases it will permit before the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

I had been reading Perry LeFevre’s 
book, The Christian Teacher (Abing- 
don Press, $2.75) when the pictorial 
Lunchtime at Little Bullskin 
School, came across my desk. I found 
practical application of his theories in 
this little Kentucky school where Mrs. 
Cora D. Wilson is working against difh- 
cult odds to bring education into a 
remote valley near Barbourville. 

Barnabas, who frequently warms 
my heart with reference to current 
books on theology, now has outdone 
himself with a special listing in this 
issue. Under the title, God... Man... 
and Theology, Barnabas gives us a list 
of books that laymen can read to grasp 
(or be grasped by) current theological 
thought. Any adult class will find valu- 
able guidance here. 

Ira B. Allen, the traveling Minne- 
sota district superintendent, gives us a 
full-color presentation of a recent 
around--the-world journey he made 
with his wife and camera—and one 
suitcase! In Slides We Like to Share, 
Mr. Allen’s picttires occupy the center 
section of the March issue. And inside 
the front cover is a color picture that 
every Methodist preacher will be sure to 
treasure. It is a “family portrait” of all 
the bishops. 

And finally, make sure your WSCS 
members see the March issue. In a pic- 
torial feature called Young Lady at a 
WSCS Meeting, six-year-old Carol 
Speirs tries to sit quietly through a 
committee meeting. George Miller’s pic- 
tures will tell you how well she suc- 
ceeded. 





Wealdings 


be Photographed: 


~ PASTOR allows photographs of 
wedding ceremonies these days,” 
our pastor said emphatically. 

This statement stunned Judy and me. 
We were discussing wedding plans with 
our pastor, and it disappointed me be- 
cause, as a professional photographer, | 
had hoped to have a friend photograph 
the ceremony. 

“But the ceremony can be _photo- 
graphed without causing even the slight- 
est stir or any distraction from the 
solemenity of the occasion,” I replied. 
The pastor’s rebuttal went something 
like this: “The photographer crouches 
as the bride comes down the aisle 
there is no flash 
audience wonders what kind of film he 
is using or whether something went 
wrong with his flash.” 

I couldn’t blame him for saying “no.” 

Actually, all conscientious photograph- 
ers face this problem. I could see I had 


everyone in the 


some educating to do if I expected to 
have our wed ling properly recorded. 

Our pastor’s objections were historical 
ly rooted. With the invention of flash 
powder, photographers were first banned 
from the ceremony because the powder 
caused a large explosion. The haze that 
drifted over the sanctuary made it difh 
cult to see the wedding ceremony clearly 
not to mention the coughing and sneez 
ing that competed with the minister’s 
words. Then, too, the ceiling usually had 
to be repainted because the explosion of 
the early cameras caused soot to stick and 
mar the paint. 

As methods improved, some pastors 
allowed photographers to make pictures 
with flash bulbs and later on with strobe 

George P. Miller ts staff photographei 


for TocrTuer and CuristiAN ApvocaTe. 


By GEORGE P. MILLER 


light. The soot was gone and except for 
an occasional flash, the ceremony pro- 
ceeded without a flaw. But then the 
photographers grew bold. They crept 
down the aisles in front of the bride, 
walked all over the white carpets with 
muddy shoes, sometimes even stopping 
the services. (One case comes to mind: A 
movie man took a close-up of the ring 
ceremony six inches from the _ bride’s 
hand!) 

In some large cities “kidnappers” 
(photographers who took pictures on 
speculation) came uninvited. With two 
or three competing for the best angles, 
earnest zeal made the ceremony look 
more like a sports event. 

The post-war boom in the flash camera 
market allowed many amateurs to obtain 
professional equipment. These amateurs 
helped to give the profession a bad name. 
Today, however, with new film emul 
sions, ultra fast and telephoto lenses, and 
other advances in the profession, photog- 
raphers can make pictures during any 
wedding service and be far less conspicu- 
ous than the little flower girl who romps 
down the aisle. Indeed, they can make 
color photographs as easily as black and 
white. 

Our own problem was solved by going 
over the ceremony with our pastor and 
agreeing on moments during the cere 
mony when pictures could be made. 
Then we found vantage points where 
the photographer could work. I recom 
mend these procedures for couples who 
desire to have an accurate pictorial record 
of the moment, and at the same time 
want to assure a reverent atmosphere tor 
the ceremony. 

We found two doors in the back of 
the chancel that afforded a view of the 
aisle. The photographer looked through 


this open door to take pictures of the 
bridesmaids and bride coming down the 
aisle. All heads naturally turned when 
Judy came down the aisle, allowing the 
photographer to work unobserved. When 
the wedding party had assembled at the 
altar our minister paused before opening 
the service while the photographer made 
three quick exposures (it took three sec- 
onds) of the wedding party and the 
church full of people. 

When the service began the photog- 
rapher retired to the balcony and took 
pictures at high points of the ceremony, 
having agreed beforehand to take none 
during the prayer. 

Ours was a double ring ceremony. To 
get the best pictures of this part of the 
service we turned and faced each other 
for the ring exchange. Everyone at the 
wedding liked it and it made good pic- 
tures from the balcony. Not once did the 
congregation see a flash, nor did they see 
the photographer. Perhaps an_ experi- 
enced photographer sitting in the audi- 
ence could have recognized an audible 
click, but I doubt it. 

Movies can also be made inconspicu- 
ously during the ceremony (see il!ustra- 
tions at the top of this page). One pro- 
fessional movie cameraman I know re- 
corded his own wedding on film and on 
sound by placing two sound cameras 
A friend in the 
audience ran the machines remotely! 

Before the minister gives a categorical 
“no” to couples who ask about pictures 
he should find out who the photographer 
is and what kind of coverage he will 
give. He very likely will be glad to co 
operate. But couples should be cautioned 
about amateur photographers; they can 
cause a greater disturbance with their 
flash than the pros. 


focused on the action. 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


An \merican Dialogue, by Robert Me- 
fee Brown and Weigel. 
aa ry & Co., 216 pp. $2.95. 


Reviewer: THomMas B. McDonovucH is 
chaplain to the Catholic Students, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Gustave 


This review of an important book in 
the field of Roman Catholic-Protestant 
relationships is by a Catholic reviewer. A 
review from Protestant Harold Bosley 
follows. 

The exchanges between Catholics and 
Protestants occasioned by the candidacy 
and election of a Catholic to the presi- 
dency of the United States may or may 
not advance the cause of mutual under- 
standing between these two great reli- 
gious groupings. In either case, it will be 
a long time before we know whether this 
political event obscured religious differ- 
ences and revivified ancient prejudices or 
whether it clarified differences and ad- 
vanced us toward peaceful existence to- 
gether, confident that we are securely one 
politically in our adherence to the Con- 
stitution, even though we differ radically 
in our theology. 

But the fervid accusations and dis- 
claimers associated with the political elec- 
tion must not conceal that fact that for a 
long time now an important and calm 
theological dialogue has been in progress 
between Protestant and Catholic think- 
ers. The dialogue will continue and will 
certainly make for respect, understand- 
ing, charity, and friendship among the 
participants. The literature of this the- 
~~ al dialogue has grown immensely 

n Europe, though representative collec- 
tions of essays have appeared also in 
English. An American Dialogue is an 
explicitly American contribution made by 
a acted theologian of Union Theologic al 
Seminary and_ his counterpart at the 
Jesuit theologate at Woodstock, Md. The 
two writers are carefully exact, always 
faithful to their committed loyalties, 
never guilty of mere polemics or -_ 
ence appeal. The theme of the book i 
appealing in itself; each of the writers i 
confident enough of his own position to 
look at the other’s view in its best light 
and without distortion. 

he method of each participant is most 
intriguing. Dr. Brown, after 
away the immediate issues between Prot- 
estants and Catholics (Catholic “power,” 
birth control, censorship) and listing the 
areas of new-found collaboration (bibli- 


clearing 
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cal studies, liturgical interest, Reforma- 
tion studies) analyzes the ultimate issue, 
the different understanding of authority. 
For the Protestant the ultimate authority 
is the Word of God made flesh in Jesus, 
which Word is found revealed in Holy 
Scripture. The life of the Church con- 
sists in the ever-renewed attempt to hear 
the Word of God. The Church itself is 
subject to that Word and is itself always 
reformable. Catholicism identifies the 
Church and its Voice with that Word of 
God, attributing to the Church not only 
human elements, always reformable, but 
also certain divine elements never in need 
of reform. There lies the irreconcilable 
cleavage. 

Father Weigel, in the most profound 
and sympathetic chapter in the book, 
formulates the principle that explains 
Protestantism in its many forms: the 
Protestant encounters God immediately 
in an experience of the saving God, pro- 
duced in man by God himself. This ex- 
perience is not conceptual but a lived en- 
counter, and the believer is free in his 
conceptualization of the experience as 
long as his formulation of it is in biblical 
terms, subject to a biblical test. The 
Catholic principle runs like this: God his- 
torically became man in Jesus who left 
his living divine humanity to be pro- 
longed in a society of men called the 
Church. By incorporation into that so- 
ciety and by sharing its life, the believer 
shares the life of Christ who is its head. 
The Christian does not experience God 
immediately; what he does experience is 
the sacramental symbol which indicates 
his union with God and which by divine 
power changes the sinner. Father Weigel 
believes these two principles at odds at 
every point. 

a these ultimates are irrecon- 
cilable. But the dialogue, successfully car- 
ried this far, must continue by way of a 
further development of Dr. Brown’s con- 
cept of the Church as a vessel containing 
the Word of God, and of Father Weigel’s 
all too brief description of the Catholic’s 
encounter with God in the sacramental 
life of the Church. 

One suspects that much of the appar- 
ent cleavage may yet be caused by termi- 
nology rather than by meaning. This is 
certainly not to deny the ultimate differ- 
ence, but to say that this very valuable 
The main value 
of this book is that it does not speak of 
reunion in 


dialogue is not finished. 
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The History of a 
Spiritual Triumph 





by ROBERT H. PFIEFFER 


edited by Charles Conrad Forman 


How provincial Israelite tribes pro- 
duced great international religions. 
“The essential statement of Pfieffer’s 
mature understanding of the history 
and significance of Israel’s faith, put 
together at the end of a life marked 


by heroic dedication to Old Testa- 
ment scholarship. It will quickly and 
deservedly take its place alongside 
his INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT and his HISTORY OF NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES as a_ standard 
handbook.” 
—FrankK Moore Cross, 
Harvard University 
$6.00 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


New help to interpret 
World Service! 


THE FUTURE IS NOW 


Discussion by commissions and con- 
gregation. 
a 
Supported by six filmstrips, a motion 
picture, new literature. 
e 


Directed toward understanding and 
supporting World Service. 


a ee 


Is this program scheduled in your 
church? 


Audio-visuals available on loan from dis- 

trict superintendents; movie for rent or 

sale and filmstrips for sale by Cokesbury 
Stores. 


Central Promotional Office 
of The Methodist Church 
Chicago 11, II. 


740 Rush St., 
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A Time of Challenge... 


Not many years ago activity in Meth- 
odist church schools dropped sharply 
during the summer months. People said 
the children were tired of school, and 
anyway folks were traveling around 
quite a bit or visiting with relatives. 
There just wasn’t much need to fool 
around with church school .. . “let's 
just drop it’’ was the slogan. 

Then folks began to ask, ““What’s the 
matter with summertime?” Not much, 
they agreed, and when you really looked 
hard, there were many advantages. 
Those kids out of school needed and 
wanted some creative activity .. . sum- 
mer offered the advantage of informal, 
out-of-door activity that was becoming 
so popular .. . absences among the “‘old 
regulars” created opportunities for new 
and important leaders to develop .. . 
visitors to the community needed and 
wanted your church school. 


And even those who were away didn’t 
have to be left out. You could send them 
bulletins and literature and they could 
feel almost like they were still in the 
group. Even when circumstances neces- 
sitated closing, you still didn’t have to 
give up. Church schools and individual 
classes found they could hold a group 
together by supplying them with church 
school literature although the school was 
closed. Sometimes this took a bit of do- 
ing, but once achieved made everyone 
mighty happy. Then when fall came, 
everyone was ready ... you really hadn't 
lost much ground during the summer. 

YES, summertime has become a real 
challenge. Many church schools are now 


finding it the most active and rewarding 


time of the year. But others still haven't 
found the secret. 


HOW IS YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL 
MEETING THIS CHALLENGE? 


BE SURE TO CHECK YOUR SUMMER PROGRAM NOW 
SO THAT YOU MAY ORDER LITERATURE AND 
OTHER MATERIALS ON THE APRIL-MAY-JUNE LIT- 
ERATURE ORDER BLANK TO GET YOUR EARLY 
SUMMER PROGRAM UNDER WAY IN GOOD SHAPE. 


PLACE MAIL ORDERS WITH REGIONAL SERVICE CENTER SERVING YOUR TERRITORY 
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North Central 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


| Southwestern 
1910 Main Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Northeastern 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
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Bia Fifth and Grace Streets 201 Eighth Ave., South | 85 McAllister Street 
tibet hat 7 Richmond 16, Virginia Nashville 3, Tennessee | San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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gro p could make, but in relation to 
wh. is unchangeable and of ultimate 
pri: -iple in each. This forthright ap- 
proach avoids any advocacy of a vague 
Americanism as the resolution of the con- 
flict, but it also reveals that eventual 
reuvion is humanly impossible. We may 
have to live with our tensions, unless, as a 
res\:it of our prayer, God acts, to whom 
all things are possible. 


An American Dialogue, by Robert Mc- 
\fee Brown and Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


Doubleday. 


Reviewer: Dr. Harotp A. Bostey is pas- 
tor at the First Methodist Church in 
Evanston, Ill. 


Here we have a brilliant trail-blazing 
effort to establish effective communica- 
tions between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic thinkers on the issues that unite 
as well as divide us. Both authors are 
excellent theologians and_ thoroughly 
capable writers. Once you begin the book, 
you cannot lay it down until you have 
completed it. It will help anyone who 
reads it with care into a deeper under- 
standing of one of the most aggravating 
and potentially explosive tension-areas in 
American life. 

Several points in the book deserve spe- 
cial mention: 

1 Both authors emphasize the chang- 
ing mentality of the American Catholic. 
He no longer feels that he is in a self- 
imposed “ghetto”; he is and feels himself 
to be an American in every sense of that 
term. 

2 Both agree that America is no 
longer to be thought of as a Protestant 
nation, though Protestants far outnumber 
Roman Catholics. Ours is a religiously 
pluralistic society in which three reli- 
gious groups—Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Jewish—are decisive facts. 

3 Protestants resent the Roman Cath- 
olic Church’s grab for political power and 
the way she is willing to use it to further 
her own ends, just as Roman Catholics 
have all along resented similar tactics of 
Protestants. 

4 Doctrinally speaking, there is abso- 
lutely no visible hope of union between 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. 
They are even further apart today than 
ever before. The development of Mariol- 
atry in Roman Catholicism is something 
a Protestant cannot conceivably “stom- 
ach.” It is unscriptural; it compromises 
the uniqueness of Jesus Christ as Savior; 
itis a flagrant example of the deliberate 
encouragement by the Roman Catholic 
Church of a trend that is without definite 
foundation in historical fact of any char- 
acter. 

Dr. Brown raises almost every point 
a Protestant would want raised in a 
discussion with Roman Catholicism, but, 
unfortunately, Father Weigel makes no 
effort to deal with them. He, in turn, 
raises the points Roman Catholic writers 
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usually raise as they approach Protestant- 
ism with, again unfortunately, Dr. 
Brown making no effort at rebuttal. This 
lack of direct encounter over specific is- 
sues raised by the other makes one won- 
der about the adequacy of the dialogue 
as a way of handling such matters. Per- 
haps an evolution in strategy to deal with 
these comes next. 

Father Weigel’s description of the dif- 
ference between Protestant and Catholic 
“principles” is well worth careful study. 

He will not be surprised to think that 
most Protestants are sure that he both 
misunderstands and misstates the Prot- 
estant principle. In fact, | am convinced 
a Protestant can take his statement of the 


Catholic principle and use most of it, 
letting it read: “God, who spoke to Israel, 
historically became man in Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who left his living divine humanity 
to be truly prolonged in an organized 
visible society called the Church. If man 
wants God’s salvation, he must be in- 
corporated into that society and by shar- 
ing its life, he shares the life of Christ 
who is God as well as man. Within this 
society and through the ministry of fel- 
lowship, worship, Sacrament, and Bible 
study, he will discover the meaning of 
Christian discipleship and of God’s spe- 
cial claim on him. As he lives in response 
to this claim he becomes the growing 
edge of the Church as she extends her 





Prepare New Members for the Values and 
Responsibilities of Church Membership 


Official 


Membership 


Manuals 


You, as pastor, play the leading role in 
training your new members for effective 
church membership. These excellent man- 
uals provide practical help for enlisting, 
organizing and conducting a church mem- 
bership class for each eligible age group. 

Order your membership manuals now so 
you'll have them in time for classes train- 
ing people who plan to join the church 














during the Lenten-Easter season. 





[]) MEMBERSHIP MANUAL OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. Revised Edition. Approved by 
the Joint Committee on Materials for 
Training for Church Membership of 
The Methodist Church. Written to help 
boys and girls think together about 
such matters as: the love of God, why 
people sin, how Jesus saves from sin, 
living the Christian life, the Christian 
Church, and The Methodist Church— 
its work, local and world wide. 


(AP) each, postpaid, 35¢ 
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[) MEMBERSHIP MANUAL OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE AND ADULTS. Revised Edi- 
tion. The thirteen chapters in this 
newly revised edition discuss thor- 
oughly Christian Beliefs, Understand- 
ing Our Bible, The Christian Church, 
Our Methodist Heritage, Our Church 
at Worship, The Christian in Action, 
and Christian Growth. To be used as 
the Official Material for training for 
church membership. 

(AP) each, postpaid, 35¢ 
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New APEX Paperbound Books 
Unabridged Reprints 


The Theology 
Of the Old Testament 


Orro J. Baas. “An important contribution to present 
thinking about biblical problems, as much by its 
implications as by its arguments.”—Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary Register El $1.50 


The Beginning of Christianity 


CLarRENcCE Tucker Craic. “A freshness of method, a 
wealth of scholarly resources . . . make this the most 
exciting book on early Christianity that has come this 
way for years.”—Christian Century E2 $1.75 


The Counselor in Counseling 


Sewarp Hitter. “A valuable instrument to be used 
in teaching . . . a book that will-outlast others in the 
field.”—Pastoral Psychology E3 $1.25 


John Wesley 


Francis J. McConnett. “In the immense library 
gathered round Wesley’s name, this book takes a fore- 
most place.”—Religion in Life E4 $1.75 


Papa Was a Preacher 


ALYENE Porter. “Here is a record of a large family 
abounding in goodness of spirit and humor and ram- 
bunctious living . . . a light book for light moments.”— 


J. C. Acnew in The New York Times ES $1 


Making Prayer Real 


Lynn J. Rapcuirre. “What a book this is! To do it 
even partial justice in a review would take columns, 
and columns.”—United Church Observer. “This is one 
of the best.”—Christian Century E6 $1.25 


A Theology 
For the Social Gospel 


Watter Rauscuensuscu. Represents a culmination of 
this brilliant man’s vigorous career, and in the opin- 
ion of many it is a Christian classic. “His pioneering 
venture in theological reconstruction.”—JustTiIn WroE 
Nixon in Christendom E7 $1.75 


Why Do Men Suffer? 


Lesui—e D. WEATHERHEAD. “A sane, thought-provoking 
approach to an age-old question . . . should prove a 
boon to sufferers who are also believers.”—Union Sem- 
inary Review E8 $1.25 


Order from your bookstore 


«Abingdon “Press Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


redemptive fellowship to the ends of the 
earth.” 

Obviously, the last two sentences are 
not a part of Father Weigel’s statement 
of the Catholic Principle, but I subrait 
that they make as valid a principle as ‘he 
one he described as “Catholic.” 


Serve Him With Mirth, by Leslie B, 


Flynn. Zondervan, 191 pp., $2.95. 


Reviewer: Grorct Row.anp, editorial 
assistant, TOGETHER. 


This book was written “. . . to meet 
the need for a right perspective of humor 
with relation to the Christian faith,” says 
the front jacket flap. “Strangely,” it con- 
tinues, “some Christians give the impres- 
sion that indulgence in laughter betrays a 
low level of spirituality, whereas gloom 
indicates godliness. But the truth is, 
laughter can go hand in hand with a 
deeply spiritual life.” 

Pastor Flynn discusses theories of the 
origin of humor, how humor has been 
looked upon by sober-minded Christians 
of the.past, humor in the Bible, the hu- 
mor of Jesus. More than 150 anecdotes 
and stories are presented in an appendix 
which may prove valuable to preachers 
and speakers looking for Christian hu- 
mor items. The entire book is written 
with reverence and respect for the Scrip- 
tures. “Confessedly,” says Pastor Flynn, 
“the theme of laughter is not the most 
momentous subject facing our world to- 
day. But it should not be forgotten that 
the Great Physician prescribes merry 
medicine as a tonic for the soul. Laughter 
has its place in the divine economy for 
smoothing some of the saints’ tensions 
and giving vent to their joys.” 

Serve Him With Mirth dissects a sub- 
ject which defies even close examination, 
according to the experts. This is the old 
biological frog-pinned-on-the-rubber-pan 
approach. The author’s constant refer- 
ences to the Bible point up rather boldly 
the thought that he’d better make this a 
pretty good defense of a shaky tenet he'd 
been bold enough to propose. His writing 
isn’t the best. But beyond this, I think 
Pastor Flynn has done a fine job and a 
much needed one. And for those for 
whom it is intended, it’s a worthwhile 
purchase. 


Religions of the East, by Joseph M. 
Kitagawa. Westminster Press, 277 pp., 


$4.50. 


Reviewer: AvuBrey ALsoprook /s pastor 
of Central Methodist Church, Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. 


The resurgence of the Eastern religions 
confronts Christianity with a new fron- 
tier and challenge. This volume is a 
study of the “ethos and structure of the 
holy communities of Eastern religions.” 
The author deals with the origin, his- 
torical developments, and expansion of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islamism. Dr. 
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Kits awa is an Easterner, but he has 
end ivored to relate himself to the 
We. and also maintain his identity with 
the “ast. The volume is directed along 
the ‘ine of a general introduction in the 
area of the history of religions. 

There is a world-wide struggle of the 
statc to “domesticate” religion, but reli- 
gions continue to make their bold claim 
to divine truth. The secular state claims 
that it is “the more reliable interpreter of 
human nature.” The family relationship 
which has been for centuries the core of 
the Chinese religion and culture is weak- 
ening under the impact of the West and 
the rise of nationalism. Mao Tse-tung 
has sought to blend Marxism and Con- 
fucianism. In Confucianism the family 
is the “ultimate unity of fellowship,” but 
in Communism it is the state that re- 
quires supreme loyalty. Will China ab- 
sorb Communism or will Communism 
conquer China? That is an interesting 
question. 

Hinduism is eclectic and includes di- 
verse and contradictory beliefs and prac- 
tices. The caste system helps to maintain 
unity. “Modernity” is bringing radical 
changes in the socio- religious culture of 
India. Buddhism departed from Brah- 
manism or early Hinduism and de- 
veloped into an independent religion. Its 
uniqueness lies in the fact that it has no 
savior as savior is understood. 

Islam embraces one seventh of the hu- 
man race. The understanding of the 
“Arabness” of Islam is important in spite 
of the fact that Judaism and Christianity 
were major influences in early Islam. 
Pascal once said, “Mohammed chose the 
way of human success and Jesus that of 
human defeat.” 

The book meets a need as an introduc- 
tion to the Eastern religions, but for pas- 
tors it fails to relate the Eastern religions 
to Christianity. 


briefly noted 


Faithful Witnesses, Records of Early 
Christian Martyrs, edited by Edward 
Rochie Hardy. Association Press, 80 
pp., $1. (paper). 

One of a series of church history books 
treating a limited period with the actual 
writings of the time. This volume deals 
with the persecutions of the first three 
centuries. 


Handbook of Church Finance, by 
David R. Holt, If. Macmillan Co., 201 
pp., $5. 

A pastor and former banker and edu- 
cator in economics and finance sets forth 
the various financial encounters of the 
local church. A thorough guide and ref- 
erence for the inexperienced and the ex- 
perienced. Charts and specific examples 
add to its usefulness by stewards as well 
as pastors. 
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BIBLE LANDS 
TOUR 


With European Extension 


July 10 - August 11 


Will visit 

CAIRO, GALILEE, JERUSA 
LEM, MOUNT OF OLIVES, 
GARDEN TOMB, BETHLE- 
HEM, DAMASCUS, 


also 


ATHENS, ROME, LUCERNE, 
PARIS AND LONDON. (Those 
desiring to do so may go on to 
Oslo.) 

Experienced Guides; excellent 
service through American Express 


For descriptive folder and other 
information write Tour Director 


DR. MACK B. STOKES, Associate Dean 
CANDLER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Emory University @ Atlanta 22, Ga. 





WHAT LANGUAGE SHALL | BORROW? 
by William D. Streng 


A series of 30 Lenten meditations with special 
appeal for the laymen. What language? The 
“language” of God — humility, love, self-condem- 
nation, redemption, worship. Written in a popu- 
lar style with liberal use of human interest 
illustrations. 
God’s presence and activity in the world of today. 


THE CROSS AND CRISES 
by Loyal E. Golf 


Here the author deals with common crises which 
every human being must face —the crises of 
childhood, adolescence, young adult years; of suf- 
fering, doubt, and death. How the Christ of the 
Cross helps meet these crises is the heart of this 
warm and stimulating book. 


A challenge to those who deny 


at your bookstore... 


Published by Augsburg PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


We Want Controversy 

Epirors: Some of the reaction [Open 
Forum, Nov. 10, p. 5; Nov. 24, p. 5; 
Dec. 8, p. 5] to What Shall We Preach 

About the Election? |Oct. 13, p. 11] 
prompts me to make my plea: Don't let 
the Apvocate become non-controversial. 
No one with any convictions could agree 
with every point of view expressed in the 
panel. The plea for a “Methodist point 
of view” overlooks the fact that the 
Methodist point of view demands the 
honest application of Christianity by free 
individuals to the controversial problems 
of society. 

To demand that our ministers and/or 
theological professors keep silent on the 
“hottest” controversial issues of our day 
is to play into the hands of the secularists 
who say that “religion is all right—if it 


is kept in its place.” 

So, more controversy, please! We need 
to hear our brethren who disagree with 
us, if only to be reminded that our beliefs 


“obvious” as we think. 
Pau T. Jump 


are not as 


Methodist Church 
Morristown, Ind. 


Inconsistent? 


Eprrors: I was mildly amused at Can 
We Salvage the Christmas Pageant | Nov. 
24, p. 7]. In his effort to eliminate every- 
thing inconsistent with Scripture (al- 
though it would be more accurate to say 
everything inconsistent with some schol- 
ars’ ideas of Scripture), the author has 
substituted ideas with just as little Scrip- 
tural basis. If the angel that appeared to 
the shepherds was a messenger dressed 
in shepherds’ clothes, how were the 
“multitude of the heavenly host” 
dressed? Just where is an angel’s costume 
described in the Bible? 

In the pageant script we are using this 
year the wise men do not appear at the 
manger, but are shown going to Herod 
only. We have re-written it (“adapted 
it,” to use good Christian education 
terminology) to show the wise men ar- 
riving at the manger. One reason is that 
we don’t have enough characters to have 
a Herod, much less his retinue. Another 
reason is that the Herod scene adds more 
scenery and more complicated staging for 
the inadequate space available. 

Does it really matter so much whether 
or not the wise men came to the manger? 


There may be evidence in Scripture that 
they did not, but there is no conclusive 
proof. If we really did it right we would 
omit the scene entirely and tell the audi- 
ence to come back in two years—the 
wise men should be here by then... . 
Mrs. Frep Cot.ins 
Winnett, Mont. 


A Plain Distinction 


Eprrors: In reference to a Definition of 
the Ministry |Dec. 8, p. 9]: 

It is well to remember that the 19th 
Article of Religion, which makes “a 
plain distinction between the ordained 
ministry and the laity on the administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion,” was 
taken over from the Church of England, 
whose decadent spiritual life made Meth- 
odism a necessity and against which we 
must always guard ourselves. 

Vesley’s own use of lay preachers was 
justified on two counts: (1) Their min- 
istry bore the fruits of converted souls, 
and (2) his need for helpers to care for 
the work. Methodism’s use of such men 
can still be amply justified on the same 
basis. Indeed many of these men seem 
to be much more effective in turning men 
to God than some of us who are much 
better trained. 

All who are inclined to follow the 
line of thinking in this article should 
diligently inquire at this point: just what 
would have been the nature of our his- 
tory and just what would we be accom- 
plishing today without the use of what 
is here called “unqualified ministers.” 

Lioyp M. Conyers 

Paragould District 

Paragould, Arkansas 


Epirors: Relative to the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell’s article—“hearty agreement” 
is putting it mildly. The time has come 
for us to raise our sights again in relation 
to the function of the minister and the 
matter of watering-down of ordination 
that has resulted from a supply of too 
few pastors. Granted that it might cause 
conference cabinets the trouble of sep- 
arating certain men to be administrators 
and others to function as pastors to the 
men on the district (which is what most 
of us hope for in our district superin- 
tendents). Still the ministry needs to be 
something special in the eyes of both 
minister and people. Letting everyone 


(and I did it too) who serves a charge, 
ordained or no, administer the Sacra- 
ments, certainly makes ordination nearly 
meaningless—that is, unless ordinat on 
becomes something of an “invitation iato 
the union.” 

Also, it just might possibly be that we 
might recruit more young men and 
women for the ministry if we raise our 
standards. Peculiar how human beings 
react, isn’t it—the higher we set stand- 
ards the more flock to meet those stand- 
ards? 

VeRNON L. BELL 

Community Methodist Church 

Chicago, Ill. 


Epirors: On page 9 of your Dec. 8 
issue I was appalled to find Harry W. 
Campbell urging that we remove the 
Sacraments from the ministry of the lay 
preacher and the deacon, confine these 
means of grace to the priesthood of the 
fully ordained, and thus further estrange 
numbers of supply pastors whose un- 
priestly devotion keeps many a Method- 
ist church open. 

But on page 10 [The Clergyman 
Views Himself| I was relieved to find 
Samuel Blizzard reporting that only one 
percent of the Protestant clergy would 
vote to put this major emphasis on the 
liturgical role of the ministry. 

Roy DeLamortte 

St. Mark’s Methodist Church 

Louisville, Tenn. 


Epirors: John Wesley fathered The 
Methodist Church two centuries ago be- 
cause the officially authorized clergy of 
his day was not getting the “means of 
grace” to the people, and for no other 
reason. If we would be followers of 
John Wesley today the big job for each 
of us, from Bishop to custodian, is to get 
said “means of grace” to our generation. 

We have deacons dabbling in the pre- 
rogatives of elders because the elders 
cannot or will not get out to the little 
congregations and do their stuff. Similar- 
ly, we have approved supplies doing the 
work of deacons and elders because there 
are not enough deacons to fill the gap. 
Any other approach to this matter is an 
attempt to drive the nail with the wrong 
end of the hammer. 

If elder and more especially conference 
member Harry W. Campbell and others 
of his rank and thinking wish this situa- 
tion corrected they need no new laws for 
adequate means are at their disposal. All 
they need do is report for duty. I shall 
be proud and happy to have an elder take 
charge of my next Communion service! 

We have approximately 40,000 church- 

“There were 8,385 churches left with- 
out regular pastors.” Positive action 
rather than negative legislation is in 
order. 

Geratp W. Cooper 

Methodist Church 

Kansas City, Kan. 
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MUST A MINISTER’S wife be a 
career housefrau and an_ intellectual 
vacuum, or an intellectual giant who is 
likely to bathe the baby in the boullion? 
Many parsonage families worry about 
the minister’s wife becoming chattel 
while her clergyman-husband grows in- 
to a super intellectual. And they won- 
der: Why can’t the minister’s wife grow 
with her husband intellectually and 
spiritually and still be a reasonably good 
homemaker, a loving mother, an intel- 
ligent companion like any other wife? 

The cry, of course, is that the minis- 
ter’s wife has no time to read and can’t 
keep up with contemporary theological 
thought. This is part of the minister's 
job and he must have his quiet hour in 
a lofty study while his wife sorts laun- 
dry, stuffs her young into snow suits, 
plans menus, answers phone calls from 
peevish parishioners, and peels snow 
suits off her young. In this respect she 
is like many another wife who never 
heard of drudgery until the happy 
bridegroom scooped her up on a white 
charger and sped her away from the 
carefree merry-making that was youth. 

Come dinner time the study door 
opens and out steps an intellectually 
re(reshed, spiritually illumined man of 
the cloth ready to offer God’s blessing 
on that which is about to be partaken. 
And evening finds the little woman de- 
voted to the ironing board, the mend- 
ing of snow suits for the young, and 
the planning of refreshments for the 
morrow’s circle meeting, her intellect 
curling up like a little brown leaf 
ready to be blown away. The clergy- 
man and husband will be attending a 
meeting of the official board, possibly to 
linger discussing a recent Niebuhr 
article with his intellectual peers. Mean- 
while, back at the parsonage, the in- 
tellectual and spiritual relationship be- 
tween the minister and his spouse is 
lost—gone. 

This is the picture. But why can’t 
the minister’s wife sing along with the 
crowd; why does she have to solo? Is 
her problem different from that of the 
dentist’s wife who doesn’t insist on 
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looking into all the mouths her hus- 
band must?She knows all she needs to 
know from listening to her husband. 
The minister’s wife also needs to be a 
good listener. After all, she has to her 
advantage the fact that her husband is 
a professional explainer of all things 
and probably loves to talk. If he can, in 
a sermon, condense life for his congre- 
gation, can he not as ably condense his 
latest theological perusals for his wife’s 
edification and their discussion? A\l- 
though no great intellectual stimulant, 
this should keep her up to date and 
still release her for active duty. 

Seward Hiltner in The Christian 
Shepherd (Abingdon Press, $3.) dis- 
cusses whether the minister’s wife 
should attempt to grow with her hus- 
band or whether she would do better 
to keep away from her husband’s work. 
Hiltner presents both sides of the ques- 
tion without favoring either. “If we say 

. that she should be a wife like any 
other wife, and let her husband go 
about his profession as a lawyer’s wife 
lets her husband go about his, does 
that imply that the proper norm for 
husbands and wives is to separate home 
and occupation categorically?” 

Hiltner concedes, however, that some 
of the interest the young wife has is 
romantic. She believes that she must be 
interested in the things that interest 
him or be left out of his thinking. 

But what of her own interests? Why 
need both she and her husband devote 
themselves entirely to his interests? 
How can she become a complete person 
if she cuts herself off from herself, 
which she does when she submerges her 
own interests and therefore her individ- 
uality? She must have interests of her 
own. More than becoming absorbed in 
her husband’s interests the minister’s 
wife need to look to her own calling; 
she must become her real self. How else 
can she perform the task for which she 
has been called? And if she does other 
than this, is she not having other gods? 

(We'd be glad to know what our 
readers think about this.) 

—MarTHA 


WHAT EVERY 
CLERGYMAN WANTS 


Those who enter the service 
of the Church know that they 
must turn their backs on some 
prizes in order to seek “the 
prize of the upward call.” 
Wealth, prestige, the cheap 
success achieved by mediocri- 
ty—will not attract the com- 
mitted minister. 

But he does want to achieve 
a few goals in order to serve 
“the present age.” These are 
few and simple—reasonable 
security for the family, an 
educational fund for children 
and a hedge against the perils 
of old age. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund makes these objectives 
its sole aim. The Fund exists 
for the one purpose of helping 
the clergyman to help himself. 
He can depend on this 244 
year old organization to assist 
in making the minister become 
a more efficient servant of his 
Master. 


See how it is done 
Write to 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
18 BRANCHES COAST TO COAST— 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 


Two Hundred Forty-Four Years 


An interdenominational 
fellowship providing all kinds 
of life insurance 
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a ~~ Special /(ofant 
Names Can Hurt Me 


RAWING ON THE NEXUS of feelings and fears 

with white supremacy advocates, agitators have 
gained considerable public attention for themselves and 
those seeking to oppose them. Parents have had their say, 
some of it long and loud, on the issue of school desegrega- 
tion. All but ignored, though their role is a central one, are 
the teacher and the pupil. 

When the Supreme Court said that the “separate but 
equal” doctrine has no place in the national life, it also 
underscored education as the most important function of 
local and state governments, and just as vitally, the recogni- 
tion of the social purpose of schools. 

More and more of social education, of the actual care 
and rearing of children, has in recent years been falling 
on the schools. Through tremendous research and study 
going on in the field of education, teachers have gained in 
understanding of human relations and development. The 
million or more of them in the USS. are in the front line of 
a great social change, and while there may be internal con- 
flicts on method, discipline, and the like, they are, as a 
class, extraordinarily devoted to their task. 

As teachers find themselves dealing increasingly with 
the children’s basic needs they can help them to develop 
self and social acceptibility as well as to absorb knowledge. 
More important to teachers than race or religion are the 
orderliness of the classroom and the feeling on the part of 
the class that each child counts. For these reasons, and the 
fact of the central place that the public now gives to the 
work of the educator, teachers may become the real but 


unseen leaders in the desegration battle. 

Mixing of races in the school presented almost no prob- 
lem, some 50 teachers and administrators said in a 1957 
survey of 13 states where desegregation was going on. 
They think along lines of “my children” or “my class,” 


rather than “my mixed group.” “Parents and outside trou- 
blemakers—if they would only leave the children alone they 
would do all right,” was a common comment. The educa- 
tors were more concerned with rising to the challenge as 
people than with any harm to the decorum of the class. 

Some areas among those surveyed had several years of 
integrated teacher meetings before desegregation, a year 
of preparation with both teache rs and children, and invita- 
tions to the Negro children to visit the school they would 
be attending. The PTA engaged in a year of planning, and 
there was opportunity given by the school for parents to talk 
things over. And during desegregation, said teachers and 
principals, they could be as tough and outspoken as parents. 

Some Negro teachers have opposed integration because 
they believe it prevents Negro children from expressing 
themselves, and because they do not want to be where they 
are only tolerated, Some Negro parents are indifferent since 
they feel that their children will find difficulty in getting 
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work in line with their abilities. Plenty of MAs, they point 
out, wait on tables or mop floors for a living. 

A noted psychiatrist has said that children are prone 
to see segregation as punishment and cannot talk things 
over with their parents because the latter are insecure them- 
selves and simply do not have the answers. 

In its year-end report the Southern Education Service 
said that of 3,097,534 Negroes or about one fourth of all 
southern students, only 195,625 are in integrated schools, 
Of those, 81,392 are in the District of Columbia. There is 
total segregation in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, and Florida has one mixed school. As a 
total, only 6.3 per cent of the south’s Negro school children 
were integrated in 1960, a gain over 1959 of only 3 per cent. 

The critical battle for U.S. racial equality has been won, 
said the national president of the Methodist Student Move- 
ment, . The raw, dirty, vicious infighting of the mop-up 
action remains.” Kaneaster Hodges of Newport, Ark., told 
a Nashville meeting of the Association of College and Uni- 
versity Ministers, “The sit-ins caught us out back w atering 
the flowers and finishing the barbecue we learned 
afresh that our timetable is not God’s timetable. Perhaps 
as the battle for integration rages through the South like a 
forest fire, the Church can prepare a plan of action rather 
than reaction.” Hodges, a student at Southern Methodist 
University, and national president of the Methodist Student 
Movement also said: “The Negro has beaten fear. He dares 
to demand that which is guaranteed him by birth as a USS. 
citizen.” 

Two Methodists are among 15 young southern white min- 
isters, most of them doing postgt one ite work in the north, 
who went to Atlanta recently to give moral support to 
integration and demonstrate what one of them calls a “new 
attitude among southern clergymen.” They are the Rev. 
Walter Wink, 25, of Dallas, and John St ipleton of Spartan- 
burg, S.C. Both study at Union Theological Seminary. 

The Methodist Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
has adopted, for the quadrennial emphasis on race, a plan of 
dividing the U.S. into 39 regions. These would coincide 
with the areas in the five geographical jurisdictions. Each 
would have a consulting committee of selected persons, 
about 200 for the entire nation. Each annual conference 
would have one, and there would be representation from 
the Methodist Student Movement and Youth Fellowship. 
They will work with local church commissions on Chris- 
tian social concerns and other groups, and seek to enlist 
the youth of the church. These regional consultants would 
co-operate with other denominations, councils of churches, 
and United Church Women. It is hoped to form 3,900 local 
committees by 1963, and by the 1964 General Conference 
year have 100,000 Methodists seriously at work to enlist 
the concern of 10 million Methodists. 
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Pittsburgh Chosen Site of 
1964 General Conference 


The 1964 General Conference will be 
in Pittsburgh. 

Of the five cities being considered, 
and which were actively bidding for the 
opportunity, it got the nod after a lunch- 
eon and tour, in the best chamber-of- 
commerce fashion, provided for the 12- 
man Committee on Entertainment. 

Representatives of 14 million Method- 
ists in 40 countries will converge April 
26, 1964 on Pittsburgh’s new municipal 
auditorium. 

Pittsburgh was chosen for the 1964 
conference over St. Louis, Louisville, 
Kansas City, and Detroit. The local 
Methodist committee is headed by Robert 
Pease, who heads the Pittsburgh Urban 
Redevelopment Commission; Bishop W. 
Vernon Middleton of the 1,400-church 
Western Pennsylvania Area; and Dr. 
David J. Wynne, board of missions exec- 
utive secretary for Pittsburgh Annual 
Conference. 

The decision came out of a meeting of 
the Methodist Commission on Entertain- 
ment with the local committee and with 
Mayor Joseph Barr and Councilman 
James Jordan. Commission members in- 
clude Frank E. Baker of Philadelphia, 
chairman; J. Wesley Hole of Los An- 
geles, secretary; also Dr. Leon T. Moore 
of Philadelphia, secretary of General 
Conference; and from Chicago, Dr. J. 
Otis Young, Methodist Publishing House 
associate publisher, and Dr. Don A. 
Cooke, World Service general secretary. 
(See December 8, p. 23.) 


Want ‘New Look’ in Policy, 
Say University Historians 


A “new course in world affairs,” in- 
cluding recognition of Red China and 
East Germany, has been urged on Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk by 32 college and university 
professor-historians. 

\mong them are Profs. Ray A. Bill- 
ington of Northwestern, Arthur A. Eirch 
of American University, Dewey W. 
Grantham of Vanderbilt, and Richard L. 
Watson, Jr., of Duke. 

Che statement asked that “the dead 
hand of the past” not determine foreign 
policy, and said that its signers thought 
many citizens would support such steps 
as recognition of the two countries would 
help ease world tensions. 
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and trends 


Dr. Moreland, Bishop Garber, Dr. Gross. 


Methodist Educator Honored 


For 20 years of service as general sec- 
retary of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, Dr. John O. Gross was honored 
recently. His portrait was presented to 
the Methodist Board of Education by Dr. 
J. Earl Moreland of Ashland, Va., on 
behalf of the National Association of 
Methodist Schools and Colleges. 

Accepting for the board was Bishop 
Paul N. Garber, new president of the 
board, during its annual meeting in 
Nashville. The portrait is by Goode T. 
Davis of Nashville and New York, and 
will hang in the board’s headquarters in 
Nashville. 


Aids in Honest Election 


The Rev. Lee C. Moorehead of In- 
dianola Methodist Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, is one of three clergymen on an 
advisory committee for election of officers 
for Teamster’s Local 413. 

Together with a rabbi and a priest, 
he had been invited by the 4,500-mem- 
ber union through its executive board to 
run the election. 

By order of the federal court, the 
members may now elect their own off- 
cers after 12 years of tight trusteeship 
rule under Teamster President James R. 
Hoffa, who had been appointing them. 


Protest Education Ruling 


Protestants in Bremond, Tex., have 
brought suit before the state board of 
education to repeal a December ruling 
of the education commissioner that he 
cannot compel nuns teaching in public 
schools to wear non-ecclesiastical garb. 

Commissioner J. W. Edgar had ruled 
that the principle of church-state separa- 
tion had been violated by operation of a 
public school in a building owned by the 
Bremond Roman Catholic Church. He 


had asked that the district buy the build- 
ing or get its own “at the earliest possi- 
ble time” but stated he could not order it 
to stop leasing immediately the Catho- 
lics’ building. The latter ruling also was 
protested by the 17-member citizen 
group. 

In North Dakota, state public school 
officials are withholding $30,000 in state 
money from a rural grade school near 
Raleigh, which they claim is operated 
like a parochial school. 

Its pupils ride in buses along with 
children from a nearby Catholic high 
school. Noon-hour mass is held for the 
Catholic children in both schools, and 
religious instruction is given after school 
at the high school, while the buses wait 
to take all the children home. 


Claims Protestant Schools 
Should Merge for Strength 


Mergers among U.S. Protestant col- 
leges and universities are urged by a 
Columbia University educator as a major 
step toward strengthening them and im- 
proving their services. 

They have “too few students, too little 
working capital, inadequate physical 
plant, and shamefully underpaid staffs,” 
declared Dr. Earl McGrath at a Denver 
meeting of the Council of Protestant Col- 
leges and Universities. He is head of the 
Institute of Higher Education at Colum- 
bia’s Teachers College, and former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Speaking favorably at the same time 
on the joining of the church bodies them- 
selves, he declared “Their educational 
institutions might well be the vanguard 
in this movement.” 

While doctrinal differences may exist 
in the denominations, he added, merging 
the schools might be possible without 
violating the fundamental religious con- 
victions of their students or proselytizing 
of communicants. Even without corpor- 
ate union the schools ought to make 
common use of many facilities such as 
libraries, laboratories, gymnasiums, and 
large classrooms. 

The church-related colleges have been 
steadily losing the once pre-eminent 
position they held in U.S. national life, 
Dr. McGrath said. 

Material considerations have caused 
many institutions to attenuate, if not 
abandon, their church-relatedness, he 
added, but they can reverse this trend. 








Pelikan Comment on Unity 


Christian unity remains impossible “if 
we just sit and throw Reformation slo- 
gans around” recently declared Dr. Jaro- 
slav Pelikan of the University of Chi- 
cago Divinity School. He is a Lutheran 
Abingdon 
prize-winning book The Riddle of 
Roman (Abingdon, $4.00). 

While reunion may be a human im- 
Brown University 


minister and author of the 
Catholicism 


possibility, he told 
panel of both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, “it remains a divine possibility 
in a way which we do not know.” The 
dialogue and all it entails is a function 
of the Church and its theologians, he 
stated. He cautioned against participants 
becoming “more embittered than we 
have ever been.” 

Msgr. Arthur Geohegan, Catholic 
chaplain at Brown, said that Catholics 
are continually in danger of losing sight 
of the need for an internal change along 
with the use of sacramentals and the 
sacraments. 


Where’s Your Form 2031? 

Significance to the minister of US. 
Treasury form 2031 has perhaps not been 
fully understood, say Social Security of- 
ficials. 

This is the all-important certificate 
needed to claim benefits at time of dis- 
ability, death, or retirement. Often the 
minister or members of his family do not 
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recall if the form has been filled out, to 
whom it was sent, or if he had received 
his copy of it. 

Not to have the certificate will cause 
delay in the claim, and it should be kept 
in a safe place. 


Recovering From Surgery 


Two Methodist bishops, Paul E. Mar- 
tin of Houston, Tex., and Donald H. 
Tippett of San Francisco, are making 
good recoveries after recent surgery. 
Bishop Martin is nearly back to normal 
activity while Bishop Tippett, with two 
operations, 
longer convalescence. 


TOGETHER ‘Makes’ History 


The value of TocerHer Area News 
Editions to tomorrow’s historians was 
demonstrated by action of the Minnesota 
Annual Conference Historical Society. 

Said Earl F. Baumhofer, its secretary, 
“the Minnesota TANE contains good 
historical information of our time, and 
will be bound for future reference.” 

The society has moved its books and 
records to Methodist headquarters from 
Hamline University, which needs the 
space for expansion; and is listing and 
cataloguing this and the TANE material. 


was expected to have a 


Deduction for Students 


Persons who take into their homes 
American Indians or foreign exchange 
students can under certain conditions de- 
duct up to $50 a month, according to a 
new regulation of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

To qualify, there must be a — 
agreement between the taxpayer and < 
sponsoring organization to which con- 
tributions are deductible for income tax 
purposes, and which is engaged in a reg- 
ular program to provide educational op- 
portunities. 

The student must be a member of the 
household, not a dependent or relative, 
and must be school full-time in the 
12th or any lower grade. 

The taxpayer must not receive any 
compensation for keeping the student, 
and must keep certain records of expense 
to justify the deduction. 
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Fesruary 19—Universal Day of Prayer for § 
dents, Department of United Church Women 


Fesruary 20-21—NCC Division of Christian 
Life and Work Executive Board meeting 


Fesruary 21—NCC General Policy and Strategy 
Committee 

Marcu 26—Palm Sunday. 

ApriL 2—Easter. 

Apri, 21-22—U.S. Canadian Consultation on In- 


lustrial Issues, co-sponsored by the Toronto and 
Buffalo, N.Y., Metho Churches 


May 1-5—NCC North American Conference on 
Family Life, Green Lake, Wisc. 


May Rural Life Sunday and Childrens’ Day. 
May 7-14—National Family Week 


May 9-12—National Convocation of Deaconesses, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 


Name Lutheran Chaplain 


The first Lutheran chaplain to serve 
West Point was recently named. He 
the Rev. James D. Ford, 29, of the 
Augustana Lutheran church at Ivanhoe, 
Minn. He will be assistant cadet chaplain. 

Since legislation was passed in 18% 
for civilian chaplains at West Point, all 
who have served have been Episcopal or 
Presbyterian. Chaplains at the other three 
U.S. service academies are commissioned 
ofhcers of the Chaplains’ Corps. 


Wants Law to Lapse 


Expiration of U.S. Public Law 73, 
which for 10 years has permitted is 
creasing numbers of Mexican nationals 
or braceros to pour into the U.S. to work 
as migrants, is urged by the National 
Council of Churches’ Migrant Ministry. 

It has, however, recommended an ex- 
tension beyond December 31, when the 
bill is due to lapse, with safeguards to 
prevent hardship for the workers. 

The migrant ministry describes this 
annual influx as “one of the most urgent 
social situations” and a threat to the 
native U.S. migrant worker. (See Special 
Report, January 19, p. 20.) 

It recommends some form of aid 
Mexico to offset any hardship to that 
country’s economy. 
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Mrs. Harrow B. Ambier, wife of retired me 
ber Central Illinois Conference, December 30. 
Frank G. Bororr, retired member Ohio 

Terence December 2 

Mrs. Conran C. BucHHOLz, wi low of minis 
in Nebraska Conference, November 22. 

MELVILLE 8S meee MER aaa r New York I 
Conference, Decem 7 

WaLtTer CARHART, missionary in Chile more 
50 years, recently in California. 

Mrs. WiniFrRED B. Coe, wife of retired mem! 
St. Louis Conference, and missionary with 
husband 42 years in China 

Mrs. Ernest Devine, wife of retire 
Central New York Conference, Decemb 

Wittiam M. Dye, member of Holston 
ence since 1893, December 9. 

Mrs. L. E. Evset dow of n 
ference, November 22 

Mrs. J. Stewart FRENC! 

Holston Conference, Decem 

Water HEALy, retired men 
Conference, October 22 

Mrs. Henry C. Hersuey, widow 
Ohio Conference 

C. C. Jarvis, retired member West Virginia Con- 
ference, November 28 

Mrs. H. L. Karns, wife of retired supply past 
Indiana Conference, December 1. 


4. C. Ketrrox, member Holston Conference since 


1899, died November 29 

Samvuet R. Martin, retired member Ohio Con 
ference, December 12. 

Joun W. MetTTam Minnesota Conference 
eldest clergyman, November 29 

JouN S. Pacmer, retired Methodist minister ar 
father of Bishop Ever W. Palmer of Seattle 

Ouive F. Py issionary 15 years in Korea 
one a founder Dv ‘ollege, in early Deceml 

CLARENCE A. R1GGs, retired member North-} 
Ohio Conterence 

Mrs. Lester L. Rousu, wife of district superir 
tendent in Ohio Conference, December 4 

Joun R. Scorr, member Michigan Conference 
December 3 

Mrs. A. E. Situ, widow of 
New York Conference, Dece I 

Encar C. STAavey, retired 
Conference, December 6 

Mrs. Water T. Warp, widow of member Cer 
tral Illinois Conference, December 19 

Victor R. West, retired member Nebraska C« 
ference, December 7 

W. B. West, member Western North Carol 
Conference, December 31. 
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1961 ANNUAL CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


Central Jurisdiction Date 
( Alabama ..... June 7-11 
( ; evacuees cae ean 
..May 24-28 
June 14-18 
November 1-5 
May 30-June 4 
May 17-21 
May 17-21 
.-May 24-28 
June 
June 
June 


LDRAZSErO tS 


June 

° ° ; Apri 

Mississippi er ? . May 

Cs taeee ens ...Jdune 
SUE ita eeuctaee ....-April 19-23 


Jurisdiction 

June 14-17 

June 6-9 
June 13-18 
June 7-11 
June 13-16 
May 18-22 
May 24-28 


June 138- 


LALAAAALZS 


May 10-14 


Jurisdiction 
.May 23-28 
; : June 6-9 
.May 30-June 2 
May 30-June 2 
.June 6-11 
. ‘ June 6-9 
May 30-June 2 
May 29-30 
...June 5-9 
: .-May 9-11 
.May 30-June 2 
May 30-June 2 
May 30-June 2 
-May 16-19 
-May 24-26 
May 29-30 
May 29-30 
.-May 23-26 
June 5-9 


Missouri ........++ -....s.sMay 30-June 2 


Southeastern Jurisdiction 


\ ima-West Florida ..... ee May 30-June 5 
( ceebeeees oa oe ‘ June 30-July 

..June 5- 

..June 1- 

June 7-1 
May 26-29 

May 30-June 2 

June 13-16 

June 13-16 

..June 26-29 

June 19-23 
June 6-9 


Western Jurisdiction 


whia-Nevada 
ili Mission 
na 
n whee twed ; 
c¢ Japanese Provisiona 
fic Northwest 
ky Mountain 
thern California-Arizona 


FEBRUARY 2, 1961 


Place 


Anniston, Ala 
Denver, Colo 
Philadelphia t 
Bluefield, W.Va 
Ocala, Fla 
Atlanta, Ga 
Akron, Ohio 
Baton Rouge, L 
Waveland, Miss 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Sumter, 38.C . 
Little Rock, Ark 
Nashville, Tenn 
Beaumont, Tex 
Clarksdale, Miss 
Baltimore, Md 
Austin, Tex 


Adrian, Mich 
Rock Island 
Bloomington 
Albion, Mich 
St. Paul, Minn 
Fargo, N.D. ... 
Muncie, Ind 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Lakeside, Ohio 
Lafayette, Ind 
Lakeside, Ohio 
vanston, I 


Westminster 
Syracuse, N.Y 
Williamsport 
Meadville, Pa 
Rochester, N.Y 
Houlton, Me 
Madison, N.J 
Somerville, Mass 
Edgartown, Mass 
Lancaster, N.H 
Ocean City, N.J 
New York, N.Y 
Valley Stream 
Massena, N.Y 
Wilmington 
Philadelphia 

Pitt 

Rio 

Saratoga Spr 
Buckhannor 
Kingston, 


Hutchinston 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Fayette, Mo 
Anadarko, Okla 
Atchison, Kans 
Hot Springs, 
Shreveport, L 
Fayette 

Omaha 

El Paso 

Ru 

Dalla 

Lubbock 
Oklahoma 
Browns 
Fayette 

} ivette 

San Antonio 
Houston, Tex 
Fayette, Mo. 


Lakeland Fla 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Morehead, Ky 
Louisville, Ky 
Paducah, Ky 
Jackson, Miss 
Birmingham, Ala 
Durham, N.C 
Atlanta, Ga 
Clarksdale, Miss 
Greenville, S.C 
Columbus, Ga 
Nashville, Tenn 
Virginia Beach, Va 
Lake Junaluska, N.( 


Anchorage, Alaska 
Stockton, Calif 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Boise, Idaho 
Glendive, Mont 
Portland, Oreg 
Oakland, Calif 
Tacoma, Wash 

Grand Junction, Colo 
Redlands, Calif 


Bishop 

.. Golden 

.. Clair 

once kieitan Love 
. Golden 

. Harris 

. Harris 

.- «Clair 

. .-Moore 

- Golden 
...Love 
Harris 

.-Clair 

. Golden 

. Moore 

. Golden 

reer 
eT 


...Garrison 
. - Raines 

. Ensley 
Werner 

. Raines 

. Werner 
Brashares 
Garrison 


.....Middleton 


- Middleton 
....- Ward 
Mathews 

. Wicke 

...-Mathews 

..Mathews 

.-Mathews 

.Corson 


Martin 
opeland 
Smith 

. Slater 

Pope 

Walton 

. Frank 

. .Copeland 
W. A. Smith 
¥ ...Pope 
W. C. Martin 
Galloway 

W. A. Smith 
P. Martin 
Ensley 
Martin 
Galloway 
Martin 


..- Henley 
Short 
Gum 

..-Gum 
Franklin 


Franklin 


. Garber 

O. Smith 
Franklin 

; Hardin 
QO. Smit! 


Short 


Garber 
. Harmon 


Grant 
Tippett 
Kennedy 
Grant 
Phillips 
Grant 
Tippett 
Palmer 
...Phillips 
Kennedy 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general iterest to CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE readers. No 
for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per work. Minimum 
$4.5 CLOSING DATE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
OF PUBLICATION. For use of “Box No. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”; add $1.30. Address: 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Cliassified Department, 740 
N. Rush Street, Chicago t1. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


agents Wanted or Opportunity 


BOOKS 


A CONSECUTIVE FILE OF Methodist Episcopal 
Disciplines, from 1892 to Unification inclusive 


. $50.00. C. F. Lucas, Mentor, Tenn. 


RESORTS 

ARE YOU ENGAGED? The Farm on the Gill, 
Route 2, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania, offers 
ministers and divinity students a free booklet 
(for personal use or distribution). Ask for 
“Planning your Perfect Honeymoon.” The 
Farm is a resort for newlyweds only. Among 
our guests are clergymen from most Protes- 
tant denominations. 


TOURS 


METHODIST GOOD WILL TOUR—-July 20- 
September 4. Visit the Holy Land; confer 
with leaders; meet World Methodists at Oslo. 
For Information Write Dr. Karl Quimby, 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 


“PULPIT WH 
Zz af jj Up vf 


... handsomely tailored 
pulpit robes. Dignified, 
impressive ...ina wide 
variety of reasonably 
priced styles. Special 
pulpit robe italog sent 
on request. Please men- 
tion name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1141S. 4th Street 
Greenville, Illinois 


GOAL FOR 1961-1964 


At least a Club Plan for TOGETHER sub- 
scriptions in every church! Only 10% of 
your total membership is needed, but that 
number qualifies your church for a 20% 
discount on each subscription. Write for 
promotional materials to 

Promotion Department 

ADVOCATE/ TOGETHER 

201 Eighth Avenue, South 

Nashville 3, Tennessee 


D2 Moulin 


Supreme in beauty 

and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
ing; fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
Swatch book. Please 
mention name of 
church and whether 


for pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin 


Bros. & Co. 
1141 So. 4th St. 


Greenville, Illinois 








Methodist Students Helped 
Ease Tensions at U. of G. 


“The eyes of the world are on us,’ 
Wesley Foundation director Edwards 
told University of Georgia students, and 
criticized a campus cross-burning and an 
efhgy-hanging which preceded arrival of 
two Negroes to study there. 

Most of the 2,300 Methodists in the 
7,500-member student body took no part 
in the demonstrations when the two 
sought, were denied, and gained a court- 
ordered admission. While opinion was 
by no means unanimous, many had, at 
the first rumble of trouble, stepped to the 
front of peacemaking activities, poured 
oil on troubled waters, and helped form 
a new campus group to offset activities 
and influence of titular leaders who were 
busy being segregationists. 

About 88 per cent of the Methodist 
students signed a petition asking the leg- 
islature to keep the school open. 

Among them was Jack Sanders, local 
MSM president, quoted as saying that 
segregation is dead, is wrong; and he 
was in the lead in trying to keep order. 
The vice president of the Wesley Foun- 
dation was detailed to guard Charlayne 
Hunter, one of the two Negro students. 

The Rev. Russell Edwards, the foun- 
dation’s director, said that while its mem- 
bers had no particular unity of approach 
to the segregation question, “I can say 
that the general attitude of active mem- 
bers is revulsion at what is taking place.” 
He said that the girl’s dorm the night of 
the riots “was as ugly inside as out” 
though two-thirds of the girls in the 
school were very good to Miss Hunter. 

The latter, who was converted to 
Roman Catholicism two years ago, is the 
daughter of Maj. Charles Hunter, a 
Methodist chaplain at Brooke General 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

The Foundation, said Edwards, is 
sending a summary of events of the week 
to sister Wesley Foundations throughout 
the U.S., and issued a statement which 
read in part: “. . . we see that our faith 
demands that we protest actively all that 
would lead to violence, lawlessness, or 
even lack of courtesy . . . it demands, too, 
that if we are to have a Christian fellow- 
ship we must say that our group is open 
to all students of the university.” 

For Edwards himself, a hefty six- 
footer, the mediating role started before 
the Negro students came. Both he and 
the Rev. Charles Boleyn of First Method- 
ist Church, preached what were described 
as strong and constructive sermons. 

“You nearly made a Methodist out of 
me,” said a Missouri synod Lutheran. 

The Wesley Foundation, with varying 
shades of concern, contrition, and sor- 
row, had not yet formulated a position. 

“I was trying to mold them into a 
community of God’s people,” said Mr. 
Edwards. 

“If the legislature would stop rabble- 


> 


rousing I think we could face this thing 
constructively and redemptively,” he told 
the CurisTIAN ApvocaTE. 

“Dean Tate is a marvel,” he com- 
mented. One of the mob threw a tear gas 
bomb at Tate, striking him on the arm, 
and Mr. Edwards kicked it back. Both 
Dr. Tate and Dean Joseph H. Williams, 
are active members of Athens First 
Methodist. 


Missionaries Report Gains 
Despite World Upheavals 


Revolution and revival—one conspic- 
uous, the other hidden—could well have 
been the crux of the story told to nearly 
600 persons at the annual meeting of 
the Methodist Board of Missions at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa., January 16-20. 

Reports given by overseas missionaries 
under the direction of Dr. Eugene L. 
Smith, general secretary of the division 
of world missions, revealed how the 
revolutions which have shaken countries 
around the world also have brought a 
sense of spiritual revival. 

Each of the upheavals seems to have 
been accompanied by a desire, not always 
apparent, for a closer contact with Chris- 
tianity, in Korea, Japan, the Congo, 
South Africa, Cuba, and Latin America. 

Dr. Thoburn T. Brumbaugh, execu- 
tive secretary for East Asia, said Method- 
ist and Methodist-related churches in 
Japan, Korea and Okinawa in a year of 
political upheaval continued to gain. 

Dr. Melvin Blake, executive secretary 
for Africa, said that in spite of error and 
weakness the Christian church in Africa 
may prove to be the solidifying and in- 
tegrating force. 

Relationships among Protestant de- 
nominations in eight Southeast Asian 
countries vary from serious negotiations 
for union to an almost complete lack of 
contact between church groups, Dr. 
Tracy K. Jones, executive secretary for 
Southeast Asia and China reported. 

The general secretary for Latin Amer- 
ica, Dr. James E. Ellis, said that Method- 
ists in 10 Latin American countries are 
working closer together than ever before. 

He reported that all but one of the 50 
missionaries in Cuba had returned to the 
US. (See January 19, p. 21.) Cuban 
churches are full and have freedom of 
worship, but the country’s economic con- 
dition is starting to affect them. 

In the national mission field, the re- 
ports pointed to progress and _ stressed 
need for awareness of the over-all needs 
for new churches, and of rural and urban 
population shifts. 

The board was told that more than 
$30 million was spent for mission work 
at home and overseas during fiscal 1960, 
a record expenditure. Of the total $15.4 
million went for work in 44 countries, 
and $11.1 million for home missions. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
commissioning of 69 young missionaries. 


is a time 
for devotions 


Make Easter more meaningful ... 
in your family, your church, and 
your personal life . . . through the 
practice of daily devotions during 
the Easter season. 


The Upper Room provides the guid- 
ance for a deeper spiritual approach 
to this holiest day of the Christian 
calendar. 


Weekly devotional themes for March- 
April include “Submission to God’s 
Will,” “God’s Mercy and Grace,” 
“Known and Loved by the Shep- 
herd,” “The Suffering Servant,” 
“The Seven Last Words,” “The 
Meaning of the Resurrection.” 
Order The Upper Room 

now for delivery by 

March 1. Ten or more 

copies to one address, 

I¢ per copy. Individ- 

ual yearly subscrip- 

tions by mail, $1.00; 

three years for $2.00. 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 
37 Editions 31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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